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October. 
> 
When Spring is but a spendthrift’s dream, 
And Summer’s wealth a wasted dower, 
Nor dews nor sunshine may redeem, 
Then Autumn coins his golden flower. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoumEs, 
ge 


Renew Now. 


—— 
Subscribers will confer a favor upon the Pub- 
lishers by renewing their subscriptions for 1888 
at this time instead of waiting until the rush of the 
closing year, when the reception of large numbers 
of subscriptions, often thousands a day, sometimes 
renders delay in entering almost unavoidable. 
Xs —— 
Of Special Interest. 
a 
While this issue of the American Agriculturist is 
specially attractive, the back pages will be unusu- 
ally interesting to readers generally. The Homes 
of our Farmer Presidents, Fair Notes, Humbug 
Exposures, Premiums for new Subscribers, In- 
structions to Canvassers, etc., etc., are particularly 
valuable. 
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Live Stock Notes. 

Pork, beef and mutton can be made now much 
cheaper than in cold weather, and fattening animals 
should be pushed forward....Sheep, when they 
can be bought favorably, turn the straw to good 
account, especially with the help of a moderate ra- 


tion of grain. The manure is an important part of 
the profits in fattening sheep....Cows due to calve 
in the winter months, should be brought into good 
condition by feeding roots and bran, to keep the 
bowels open....If anew stock of pigs is bought, 
quarantine them before allowing them to go with 
the herd, for fear of introducing diseases. In fat- 
tening do not feed exclusively on corn, but feed 
refuse fruit, roots and other fresh vegetable food to 
improve the appetite. Well-fattened pigs of about 
two hundred pounds weight meet with ready sale to 
city families....Poultry should have every provision 
for their comfort and health, if eggs are desired. 
Do not forget ground or broken bone, shells, and 
meat, cabbages and other vegetables, as persuaders, 


—~— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Have the greenhouse ready to receive the plants 
if asudden cold change occurs. Take in very tender 
plants when there arecool nights. Give air abund- 
antly at first....Astilbe Japonica, Dicentra (Bleeding 
Heart), and other hardy perennials, and Deutzia 
gracilis, Weigelas, Forsythias, and other shrubs, force 
readily in the window. Lift and pot them, and 
keep in the cellar until January or February, to 
give a needed rest; then bring tothe light and 
give water as needed....Sow seeds of annuals. 
Lay in needed supplies of earth, etc., as already 
suggested....When plants are taken in, clean the 
pots, remove all insects, and trim into shape if 
needed. If any need repotting, shift to pots a size 
larger.... Plant Hyacinths and other bulbs in pots 
for forcing, and set in a dark place. 








Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Prolonging the season, and preparing for winter, 
will be the chief work. A very slight covering, 
such as old newspapers, laid over them at night, 
will carry beds of Geraniums and the exceedingly 
tender Coleus, ete., through the first frosty nights, 
after which they will often remain in perfection for 
several weeks, before killing frosts come....Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and other Dutch bulbs may be 
planted, covering with soil about their own thick- 
ness in depth....Tuberoses that have not flowered 
in the open ground, may be potted, to complete 
blooming in the greenhouse or sunny window.... 
Lift Gladiolus bulbs as soon as the leaves begin to 
fade. Save the small bulbs that are found at the 
base of the old bulbs....Make cuttings of Gera- 
niums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, and other plants too 
large for taking up....Cannas should have the 
tops cut before the frost kills them. Cut off 
Dahlias when touched by frost. Take up the roots 
on a warm day ; securely label....Save seeds from 
the best only....Chrysanthemums to be left out 
should be securely staked. 

< 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Returns from the second sowings will now be 
coming in, and whether the crops are marketed or 
consumed on the home table, the gardener will re- 
joice that he followed the advice to sow succession 
crops....Celery should now be ‘“‘handled,’’ by 
bringing the leaves to an upright position, and 
holding them there by drawing the earth to them, 
and pressing this firmly with the hands.... Thyme 
und other herbs should be cut and dried in the 
shade if for home use, or made into bunches if for 
the market. Market gardeners cut out every other 
row, and leave the rest to grow, and fill the space 
thus left....Spinach may still be sown for use next 
spring ; weed that already up and thin for use. 
....-Pick Lima beans as they ripen, and shell for 
winter use. If frost threatens, take up the poles 
with the vines, and set undera shed where they 
may be gathered as wanted....Continue to dry 
sweet corn....Beets are to be gathered before: 
frosts. Feed the tops to cows. Ina compact pile, 
ani covered with straw or boards, they will remain 
thus roughly ensiloed in a fresh state fora long 
time. Pack the roots intended for table use in 
barrels or boxes covered with sand or earth to keep. 
from shrivelling. Treat carrots and other roots in the: 
same way, and pitthe remainder. Take up enough. 
parsnips and salsify for winter use, and leave the 
rest in the ground....Squashes are injured by heavy 
frosts; if such is threatened, gather them up into 
a heap, and cover them well with the vines. 

Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Harvesting the fruit which still remains on the: 
trees, will be the important work of the month.... 
Autumn pears should be gathered before they begin 
to mellow. Winter varieties may be left on the 
trees until there is danger of freezing, when they 
should be treated the same as winter apples.... 
Grapes intended for the holiday sales should re- 
main on the vines, until the shrivelling of the stem: 
of the clusters shows them to be fully ripe. 
Pick, handling them by the stems, and lay the clus- 
ters in a single layer in trays or drawers, which. 
should be carried carefully to the fruit room, and: 
placed upon racks which will separate them suffi- 
ciently to allow of abundant ventilation. The: 
room should be dark, with provision for the ad- 
mission of cool, dryair. Good keeping grapes may 
remain in such a room for weeks, and when needed 
for market will be found well ‘‘ cured,’’ i. ¢., the 
stems dried aid the skins much toughened, and 
will endure the needed pressure in packing in boxes. 
without cracking. The ‘“‘Concords” should be. 
marketed the earliest, but even this tender-skinned 
variety will be benefited by “‘ curing.’’.... Manure: 
the orchard. If the trees have yielded a generous. 
crop of fruit, repay them with a generous top- 
dressing of manure, applied this autumn or next 
spring. Taking away constantly and returning’ 
nothing, is the best way to ‘‘run out”’ an orchard. 
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Bee Notes for October. 


In the Northern States all arrangements for win- 
ter should be completed this month; and in the 
South when the honey flow hasceased. Each hive 
should have proper absorbing material above and 
holes in the caps. Give proper ventilation, but 
contract the entrance so that mice cannot gain ad- 
mittance, for bees have no greater enemy during 
the winter than mice, and it is surprising through 
how small a space they will gain admittance. 
Unite all small and queenless colonies, make win- 
ter passages, by laying small sticks of about one 
inch in diameter, across the top of frames, under 
the cusbion. Supersede old queens by introduc- 
ing young ones. It is essential that every stock 
have a good youug queen, this not only avoids the 
necessity of disturbing the bees in the early spring 
—when they never should be disturbed—but a 
young queen will lay earlier than an old queen, 
and there is no danger of losing her by old age. 

Some stocks may have more honey than neces- 
sary, While others have not enough. If s0, equal- 
ize them by dividing with the poorer colony, at the 
game time see that some empty cells are left upon 
the bottom of the center combs for the bees to 
cluster on. If frames are all full it would be well 
to clean the honey from a comb and place in the 
center for this purpose. When the weather is 
very cold it is advisable to make holes through the 
center of combs, in addition to the cross-sticks, to 
serve as winter passages, It must also be borne 
in mind that good wintering depends on plenty of 
young bees, with a good fertile queen, an abund- 
ance of good sealed honey easily accessible, and 
warmth with proper ventilation. A cotton quilt 
with three or four thicknesses of batting makes as 
good an absorbing material as can be used. If this 
cannot be obtained, take some burlaps and make 
cushions about four inches thick, and stuff these 
with chaff or sawdust. 

In uniting bees, smoke them thoroughly, and 
then sprinkle them with some sweetened water. 
The water may be strongly scented with anis or 
peppermint. Now shake the bees altogether into 
an empty box, using the best combs of brood and 
honey to place in the hive, in which you intend to 
winter them, then pour the bees on a sheet at the 
entrance when they will take possession and no 
fighting will result. Should any boxes have been 
left on until this month, they should now be re- 
moved, nicely cleaned of all pollen, and then 
packed, as neatly and securely as possible, in crates 
with glass sides. Do not glass your boxes, as it 
spoils the otherwise neat appearance of your honey 
as well as lessens its market value. If you have 
extracted honey, drain off any thin honey on top 
of jar. Sealit up as neatly as possible and label 
with your name and address. If you winter in- 
doors never set bees in until cold weather com- 
mences in earnest. 


Keeping Quality of Butter. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 





es 

A subscriber to the Amenmcan Agriculturist writes 
us that some of his customers complain of his but- 
ter not keeping well. He describes his process of 
manufacture, which does not differ materially 
from other late methods, except the use of sour 
buttermilk to hasten the ripening of the cream, and 
cooling the butter in washing, down to fifty degrees, 
salting, and packing as soon as the salt has dis- 
solved. The use of souring substances would be 
objectionable, as it introduces, specifically, an 
element of ferment, which, though diluted each 
time, yet must contain very ancient germs. The 
ripening is described to take place in twenty-four 
hours, and at a temperature of sixty degrees. It 
would be better to raise the cream to seventy 
degrees, stir frequently, and get the development 
of acidity from the air, just as our best cheese- 
makers now discard the acid of whey, and get 
better acidity by keeping the dry curd warm at 
ninety degrees. The other objection is in cooling 
the butter down to fifty degrees in washing, which 
implies that it is salted at that temperature. 








While salt will readily dissolve at fifty degrees, it 
is not so easy to get the butter free from the 
surplus water, and it is by this needless water 
that much injury is done to butter. Fifty-five de- 
grees would be better, and salt the butter at 
sixty degrees. Water is a great solvent of caseine 
and sugar—traces of which will be found in all 
butter, however well worked—but the more water 
remaining after working over, the greater the 
chemical action, and acting upon the minute par- 
ticles of curd or cheese, it becomes rancid by 
well known chemical action. Butter should not 
contain more water than is necessary to dissolve 
what salt it will retain in the form of brine, and 
fourteen per cent. seems to be about the amount. 
More water than this dilutes the brine, axd defeats 
by so much the object of the use of salt in butter— 
to preserve the caseine from chemical change—nor 
can this be accomplished save in a temperature be- 
low fifty degrees. In the usual creamery butter, 
and all that made by cold setting, the maker often 
unintentionally leaves more than twenty per cent. 
of water in butter, not understanding that butter 
made from cream slightly acid, retains more mois- 
ture than that made fromsourer cream. The sour- 
ing breaks up the texture of the cream, and the 
butter separates better from the butter milk. Then 
all the butter-maker needs to do is to churn the 
ripened cream at a lower temperature than is needed 
for sour, to use salt each time in washing it free 
from buttermilk, and when the regulation amount 
of salt is used to season the butter, let it dissolve, 
and then by gently working and packing, know 
that the butter is free from any excess of water 
above fourteen per cent. Then if kept below fifty 
degrees, and away from the influence of the air, 
butter made from soured milk must keep well. 
Butter, however well made, must be kept under 
suitable conditions, for increase of temperature has 
its effect, quite as much as exposure to the air. 
When one consumer lauds a package of butter as a 
fine keeper, another with a package from the same 
churning will complain. This shows that storage 
has much to do with keeping butter. 


os 


The Sturgeon. 


SETH GREEN. 


> 

This fish is fast becoming extinct, and I dare say 
that the time will come when mounted specimens 
will be carried through the country aiong with 
other curiosities which usually accompany a men- 
agerie. The sturgeon, as many of the readers of 
the American Agriculturist undoubtedly know, is 
the largest species of fish that inhabits the fresh 
water lakes of this country. It grows to a length 
of six feet, and in some instances more, and fre- 
quently weighs over a hundred pounds. It is also 
found in the large rivers flowing into the ocean, 
and there attains a greater size than the fresh-water 
variety. I have heard of specimens weighing as 
heavy as four hundred pounds. During summer it 
is a great sight to see sturgeons leaping from the 
water. They come straight up, and look at a dis- 
tance like great logs shooting up full length above 
the surface of the water. This they do, without, 
doubt, for their amusement, as, by the peculiar 
construction of their mouths, they cannot obtain 
their food from the surface as do many kinds of 
fish, and I can, therefore, assign no other cause 
for this strange action. Their mouth is located on 
the under side of the head, and is toothless. They 
obtain their food by means of suction ; that is, they 
suck their food from off the bottom, and do not 
grasp it, as do other\fish, except those belonging to 
the sucker or carp families. The food of the stur- 
geon consists of shell-fish, crabs, shrimp, insects, 
and others, which by means of his long snout he is 
able to unearth. 

These immense fishes are caught principally in 
the large pound nets, also in seines, and sometimes 
in gill nets set for smaller fish. In the latter, in at- 
tempting to pass they get tangled and roll them- 
selves up so that they cannot escape, and frequently 
break the nets badly. They are also caught in set 
lines. As food, when properly prepared, they are 
very good, and highly prized by many. They were 
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at one time so plentiful in the Hudson river that 
the flesh was familiarly known as ‘Albany beef,” 
because of the resemblance of the flesh to beef, 
rather than fish, and by reason of their being mar- 
keted and shipped from the capital of New York 
State in large quantities. Great numbers of them 
are smoked after they have been pickeled in brine, 
and, prepared in this way, they are an excellent 
relish. The sturgeon has large quantities of eggs, 
and, when made into the Russian dish called 
“‘caviare,”’ is considered a great delicacy. From 
the waste parts of the fish and the entrails, quite a 
large quantity of oil is extracted, and from their 
bladders isinglass is manufactured. 

One of the great enemies of the sturgeon, aside 
from man, is the lamprey eel, which attaches itself 
to the body of the fish and sucks its blood. After 
relinquishing its hold, it leaves a raw sore, which 
upon healing leaves a permanent good-sized scar 
on the body. The fish cast their spawn principally 
during the month of June. We have propagated 
them artificially in the Hudson River, but not to 
the extent desired, on account of the scarcity of 
the fish and the consequent great difficulty in get- 
ting a pair together at the same time which were 
ina perfectly ripe or mature condition for casting 
and fertilizing the ova. As 1 have said above, the 
sturgeon yields large quantities of eggs, it not be- 
ing an uncommon thing to obtain from a single 
specimen as high as from fifty to sixty pounds of 
solid eggs. The eggs are of a dark brown color, 
and seven of them placed side by side will measure 
anineh. They will hatch in from three to four 
days in water ranging in temperature from sixty- 
seven to seventy-four degrees. 

The eggs when taken from the fish are very glu- 
tinous, and adhere to each other, and to everything p 
they touch. The only way they can be kept sepa- - 
rate is by constantly stirring them for from thirty 
minutes to two hours, after which the gummy sub- 
stance appears to dissolve. When the young break 
through the shell they are very helpless little crea- 
tures. One peculiarity which was noticeable on the 
part of the fish in the egg was that they were able 
to move only the middle part of the body, while 
with other fish the tail is the principal part most 
moved. The yolk sac, which is attached to their 
bodies, is unusually small for young fry, and is ab- 
sorbed in about six days, after which they seek 
their own livelihood. 

There is no doubt that the sturgeon could be 
largely increased in the great lakes by artificial 
propagation, provided they were kept in pens until 
they were in proper condition to operate with. 
The great drawback to penning them in all tide 
waters, is that the small eels destroy the eggs, by 
entering the fish through the vent, and eating them. 
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PEAS FOR MILK.—Peas have been found an ex- 
ceedingly effective food for producing milk. In 
the feeding test of a noted Jersey cow, in which an 
average of seven pounds of butter daily was given 
for a week, sixteen pounds of pea meal was fed 
per day, with sixteen pounds of oat meal, and 
twenty-four pounds of corn meal. Excellent pas- 
ture was also provided. This feed would supply 
an enormous excess of nutritive elements above 
those required for maintenance, giving four anda 
half times as much albuminoids, three times as 
much carbo-hydrates, and eight times as much fat 
as would be required for acow in ordinary milk. 
No doubt, if a cow can digest sufficient food of the 
right kind, oil for instance, a kind of butter might 
be produced which would far exceed the enormous 
product above claimed for the Jersey cow. In such 
a case, a cow would act as a filter and merely sepa- 
rate the fats from the food, and pass it through the 
udder. There could be no chemical change in the 
albuminoids or the carbo-hydrates into fat, as is 
effected in the ordinary feeding of dairy cows, for 
the system of the cow is unable to do so much 
work. The effect of the pea meal in this case was 
probably due to its effect in enabling the cow to 
digest the large quantity of corn and grass, which 
was consumed. This effect of some fvod is of 
great importance. Pea meal seems to exert a 
greater effect in this direction than any other food. 
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DISPOSITION OF FARM CROPS. 


Our ultimate wish in regard to farm crops is to 
convert them into food, raiment and money. The 
majority of farmer folks still live upon the pro- 
ducts of their own farms, and it is not many years 
ago that flax and hemp were raised in sufficient 
quantity to supply the needs of the family, except 
jor the finest of linen fabrics, and sometimes even 
these were no exceptions. The flax and wool- 
wheels were common in every household, and 
there were several looms in every township, as 
much a necessity of life as grist-mills still are in 
some sections. ‘“ Times change, and we change 
with them.” We think that we get better goods 
that are ‘‘ factory made.’’ They look a little bet- 
ter, and the strong, durable home-spun is seen 
only as a curiosity. 

We do, however, raise crops that are not for sale. 
They are converted into food products on the 
spot. They are represented by the labor of horses 
and oxen ; they become beef and mutton, milk and 
wool, butter and cheese, poultry and eggs, and, 
not of least importance, pork, while yet the great 
bulk of the consumed crop is left in the form of 
manure, often said to be the most valuable crop 
the farmer makes, and one which is never to be 
sold, 

MARKETING CROPS. 

After abundant provision has been made for the 
needs of the farm and the live stock, the surplus is 
of course to be sold. Whatever a farmer has to 
sell, should be sold when it is in its best market- 
able condition, and a fair price can be obtained. 
A farmer should hold himself aloof from the temp- 
tation to speculate even in his own crops, until he 
is able and willing to losea big margin. ‘Sell 
when a fair price is offered,’’ should be his rule ; 
but by correspondence and reading, he should 
keep himself informed of the state of the market, 
the supply, the demand, and demands of the for- 
eien market. Of our wheat not one-tenth finds a 
foreign market. Yet that one bushel in ten sets 
the price for the whole, and so it is with other 
things. Farmers near cities and large villages 
will generally find it profitable to supply the 
home demand for the more perishable farm and 
garden products. 

CROPS FED ON THE FARM. 


Farmers, as a rule, believe in ‘‘ an elastic ration,”’ 
if they give the matter any thought at all, That 
is, they feed horses and ruminants what of grain, 
roots, etc., they think they can afford, or is good 
for the animals, and make up the rest of the feed 
with grass, hay, corn fodder, etc., of which the 
avimals are allowed the measure of their own de- 
sires. This is not bad practice, especially where 
farmers are guided by the experience of either 
themselves or their neighbors, as to the propor- 
tion and quantity of feed, and it is vastly better 
than the haphazard way of “throwing out”? fod- 
der followed on many farms. A judicious feeder 
will carry a stock of animals through the winter, 
and save one-fourth to one-third the feed which 
another man would require, and yet ia each case all 
would apparently be consumed equally clean ; but 
the cattle which ate least, would be in better order 
in spring. The reason for this is found in a better 
adjustment of the ration, regularity in feeding and 
watering, warmth and cleanliness. In ten years it 
may make all the difference between a poor farmer 
and arich one. (This is really the X Y Z of agri- 
culture). 

SCIENTIFIC RATIONS 
are prescribed weights of feed of various kinds, 
predicated upon averages. That is, the average 
amount of feed that say one hundred animals of a 
certain average weight will require under or- 
dinary circumstances, simply to sustain life and 
maintain themselves in the same condition and 
weight, has been accurately ascertained. Cows 
giving milk, require on an average a certain addi- 
tion to the maintenance ration per one hundred 
pounds of milk. Animals giving labor a different 
addition, etc. Then too, meadow hay is taken at 
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an average composition, oats the same, and so with | ready to bloom, having little else to do 


other articles of food. The fact is, that scareely 
two animals require the same ration, whether we 
regard the simple maintenance ration, the fattening 
ration, or the productive ration. Besides, the 
value of different samples of hay, corn-fodder, oats, 
etc., may vary exceedingly. Oats are especially 
variable in composition. Distinction is of course 
made between meadow hay, clover hay, millet hay, 
etc., but each of these varies with the time of cut- 
ting, system of harvesting, good luck in curing, 
etc., so that the so-called “scientific rations,” al- 
though interesting to study, pleasant subjects for 
investigation, and really correct on an average, are 
impractical and fallacious, except when applied on 
a very large scale, as for example, in preparing to 
feed one hundred or two hundred beeves. or to 
maintain a large number of milch cows, or of store 
cattle, or to winter one thousand sheep. For such 
a purpose the scientific rations prove practical and 
reliable, with a suitable allowance for wastage. 
TO SECURE THE GREATEST GAIN 

from feed ina given time, is not always compati- 
ble with the most economical feeding, still, it often 
pays. An all-grass ration for milch cows, that is, 
lush pasturage, is unsurpassed. If we add a good 
feed of bran, oil-cake, corn and oat-meal, it will be 
relished, and an increase in the yield of both milk 
and butter will be noted. A small quantity of such 
extra food will probably pay; a large quantity, 
while it will still further increase the yield, will 
not pay. Soit isin fattening animals, and it usu- 
ally is demonstrated that steady, uniform gain on a 
moderate ration, pays much better than forced 
feeding, for in the latter case a greater or less por- 
tion of the feed, no matter how well adjusted to 
the theoretical wants of the animal, will pass undi- 
gested. The excrements of a half-starved animal, 
otherwise in good health, are found to be approxi- 
mately exhausted of nutriment, while those of an 
over-fed one are still so rich in nutritious constitu- 
ents, that one set of pigs have been forced to sus- 
tain themselves entirely upon the excrements of 
the same number of well-fed ones. Revolting as 
the experiment seems, it was conducted by one oi 
the most learned agriculturists of modern times, 
and teaches an important truth more convincingly 
than ascore of chemical analyses. The habit of 
frequent and close inspection of live stock of all 
kinds, will lead to the farmer’s gaining ability to 
judge with great precision as to their condition. 
Bright eyes, sweet breath, a sharp appetite, a 
smooth coat, and an active, sprightly habit, are 
satisfactory indications of health. An inspection 
of the manure will indicate the completeness of 
the digestion, and the condition of the digestive 
apparatus. This should be done daily, and while 
it will not tell accurately whether or not the ani- 
mal is taking all the feed it can digest, it will 
quickly indicate over-feeding, and a waste of feed 
in this way. 

VALUE OF MANURE DEPENDENT UPON FEED. 

Under the most favorable condition a consider- 
able part of the feed is undigested, and is found in 
the manure heap. The great differences in the 
character of the manure of different classes of ani- 
mals is obvious to all, and farmers speak of the 
different kinds as varying in strength (richness), 
according to the animals from which they come. 
Few ideas are more fallacious. The value (strength 
or richness) of manure depends upon the character 
of the food upon which the animal lives. The 
manure of pigs wintered upon hay is worth no 
more than that of store cattle fed in the same way. 
It is ordinarily richer, because the common feed of 
pigs is mach more nutritious. It is exactly so 
with all other animal manures. Their value de- 
pends upon the food, and as scarcely two kinds of 
food are of the same digestibility, and produce 
manure of equal value, it becomes an important 
matter to study their character as affecting the 
value of the manure of animals fed upon them. 


aaa ————— 


Forcing FLowers iN WATER.—There are some 
shrubs which perfect their flower buds to such an 
extent in the autumn, that in early spring they are 
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besides 
opening their corollas. The little shrub, a foot or 
so high, known to eranberry growers as “ Leather. 
leaf,” the Cassandra (or Andromeda) calyculate of 
botanists, has its little Lily-of-the-Valley-like flow- 
ers closely placed on one side of its curved stem, 
This is very common in wet places in northern Jo- 
calities. If cutat any time during the winter, and 
placed in water in the house, it will soon come into 
full bloom, and remain a thing of beauty for several 
days or even weeks. The “ Free-flowering Andro- 
meda,’’ A. floribunda, from the Southern moun. 
tains, is one of our most beautiful ornamental 
shrubs. It formsa bushy head, with fine evergreen 
leaves. Every branch is terminated by a large clug- 
ter of white flowers, shaped like those of the Lily of 
the Valley. The buds are advanced in autumn to- 
wards flowering to a remarkable degree, and if cut 
offand placed in water will complete their bloom- 
ing ina short time. The shrub is so abundantly 
stocked with buds that some may be spared without 
injury. No doubt the popular ‘Golden Bell,” 
Forsythia, will also bloom if placed in water, as we 
have had the stems do so when placed in damp 
earth, as sticks to support other plants. 








Wheat Bran and Malt Sprouts. 
——— 

Wheat bran, and the husks of grain generally, 
are of great value for feeding, chiefly for their ni- 
trogenous elements and the manurial value of their 
mineral constituents. Of these waste products, 
brewers’ grains, and starch or glucose meal, are 
worth special note because of the severe denuncia- 
tions made against them by some persons. No 
doubt in some cases the objections have been well 
founded, and there has been fault on tbe part of 
dairymen, who have used them in an improper man- 
ner. These moist and highly nitrogenous sub- 
stances soon ferment and putrefy, and when putre- 
iactive decomposition begins, the odor exhaled ig 
exceedingly strong and offensive, chiefly on ac- 
count of the sulphur compounds formed. If these 
foods are used in this condition in a dairy, this 
odor would almost certainly affect the milk, and 
would be found concentrated in condensed milk 
and in butter. But if used in afresh and sweet 
condition, there is no reason whatever for objec- 
tion tothem. It is not the use of these foods, but 
the abuse of them, which is objectionabie. Hence 
no dairyman need hesitate to use any of these 
foods, if pains are taken to keep them sweet. 
They may be preserved in a silo perfectly well dur- 
ing the winter, and for a short time in casks or 
tight boxes, if well rammed down, to exclude air. 

Malt sprouts are the roots and sprouts of barley 
germinated in the process of malting. The nitro- 
gen is in the form of albumen and gluten, and the 
carbo-hydrates consist chiefly of sugar. They are 
seen to be exceedingly rich in albuminoids, and 


*" hence are a very valuable food for the production 


of milk. They are sold for much less than their 
food value. We have fed many tons of them to 
cows kept for milk alone, but do not favor them 
for use in a butter dairy. The milk made from 
them has arich sweet taste, and the sugar in it is 
in excess of the average. Hence it is apt to sour 
quickly, unless very carefully cooled and kept. The 
market price of them is much less than the actual ‘ 
feeding value. We have bought them for eight 
dollars per ton, while the estimated feeding value 
is twenty-six dollars and sixty cents. The practice 
while feeding them was to steep them in water for 
twelve hours, and pour the thick slop thus made 
upon the cut hay, and then mix the ration of meal 
with the feed. The sweetness of the sprouts makes 
this feed exceedingly palatable, and cows thus fed 
consumed considerably more, with a corresponding 
yield of milk of the best quality, than with the same 
food without this addition. As the sprouts are 
light and very dry—a bushel weighing only eight 
pounds—and are quite sweet, and consequently are 
greedily eaten, they should never be fed alone and 
dry, as they absorb a very large quantity of water 
and swell proportionately ; hence malt sprouts may 
be injurious to cows eating them in this condltion. 
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Profitable Lambs. 


_>— 


In the March number of the American Agricul- 
turist we invited the attention of small farmers to 
the production of winter lambs, so as to enable 
them to place early natured spring lambs on the 
eastern markets, at that season of the year when 
the highest prices could be obtained for the prod- 
uct. Acareful survey of the trade in sheep and 
lambs since the first of January, 1887, bears us out 
as to the excellence of our advice, and there is no 
reason why a large increase of well-fattened spring 
lambs should not continue to bring in a handsome 
profit to the small farmers of the Eastern States ; 
our words of counsel we give to the great flock 
masters of the South and Southwest, including 
those of Virginia. There is no doubt expressed by 
shippers of sheep and lambs, but that prices for the 
current year of 1887 have ruled, in the sheep-breed- 
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The lambs offered in the eastern markets arrive 
first from Virginia, shortly after the flocks of Ken- 
tucky send forward their quota, then occasional 
drafts are received from Tennessee. One and allof 
these sources of supply are abundantly increased 
by efforts to produce excellent early lambs, but the 
flocks show in the east to small advantage. The 
lambs are leggy and coarse, invariably in mixed 
flocks, and worse still, of absolutely such mixed 
breeding as to be mongrels. What our flock mas- 
ters in the South and Southwest need to do, to in- 
sure the quickest and largest profit, is to raise the 
standard of their flocks by using only pure-bred 
rams, and, further, be careful to weed out the deli- 
cate ewes. A generous diet is also essential, both 
for carrying and nursing ewes; and proper shelter 
must be provided for the early lambs, as without 
this, their growth will be checked, the time to mar- 
ket them deferred, and thus the profit lessened. 

The breeds most valuable for mutton are, first, 
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frozen solid, and the needed soil for the hot-bed,, 
or for filling the flats or boxes in which seeds are to 
be sown, and also boxes for the windows, witl be in: 
demand. Lay in a stock of earth for these uses 
now. It should be good garden soil, well mixed 
with decayed manure, and stored under a shed, in 
acellar or other place where it can be sheltered 
from storms, and readilyaccessible. To keep the 
soil of cold-frames from freezing hard, fill up the 
frame with leaves, ard place on the shutters. 


eae 


The Swine of Lincolnshire. 
> 
Old Lincoln has been famous from time imme- 
morial for its breed of pigs, and the fame which it 
had in the days when big, slow-feeding, heavy- 
headed, gaunt animals were the prevalent type, is 
undiminished, in the present race of the shire, the 
Improved Lincoln. The Lincoln of the present 





A THOROUGH-BRED IMPROVED LINCOLN, 


ing district from whence they araw their supplies, 
fully one cent per pound higher than during the 
year 1886. The advance is due to various causes: 
chief among which is the increasing use of mutton, 
and still more of lambs. This rapidly increasing 
favor comes from the steady improvement in the 
quality of the mutton flocks. Whereas, some years 
ago, a sheep was bred for the fleece, and the car- 
cass regarded as only a wool producer, now sheep 
offer a twofold profit—mutton and wool—with a 
third quantity in lard, the production of early ma- 
turing lambs. Another cause for high prices, has 
been the unusually severe losses by death from the 
severity of the winter of 1886-1887. The State of 
Pennsylvania suffered heavy loss in this way, so 
she will have to make good her loss by reserving a 
larger proportion than in other years has been set 
aside of the ewe lambs; further, a most serious loss 
was experienced during the broiling weather of the 
past summer, when to have fifty dead lambs out of 
acarload of two hundred and twenty-five head to 
two hundred and thirty-five head, was a daily 
cezurrence. Why was this great death rate? 
The extreme heat was the acting cause, but the 
promoting cause was that of Western lambs 
men shipped creatures too young and too weak 
to resist the fatigues of long transit by rail. 
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the Southdown, then the Cheviot and the Black- 
faced Scottish sheep. The Southdown will thrive 
in lower lands than eithcr of the others, but all 
sheep do best on a rolling country flanked by hills. 
Perfect drainage and clear running water are 
necessary for success in sheep growing. Close 
herbage is most desirable, but can be dispensed 
with in small farming when roots and some grain 
form a part ofthe daily ration in winter, and when 
the summer pasture is not over luxuriant. Thick 
grasses are offensive to the sheep, whereas the 
short but sweet herbage cropped from the hillside, 
suffices to keep the flocks in health, and a small ex- 
tra allowance puts up the flesh which brings in the 
extra gain. The largest number of sheep and 
lambs yet offered for sale this current year in one 
week has been 50,000 odd. Were the flocks offered 
as promising as they reasonably should be from the 
first of May to autumn, the local markets of New 
York would not be overstrained by the arrival of 
70,000 in seven days. Sheep of good quality since 
the first of January last have been scarce, and in- 
variably proved to be in steady demand, and were 
firm in value. 


= ss = 
Don’t ForeGet It.—Hot-beds are usually made | 
in February, at a time when the ground is generally | 


day is a well-formed animal of moderate size, 
yielding excellent pork, and fattening up to a high 
standard with marked and unusual ease. Its skin 
is fine, and covered, sparsely, with fine, slender 
white bristles ; its ears are alert and rather erect; 
its body round, and straight, and well drawn out. 

The Lincoln, as improved, not rarely presents it- 
self to its fattener with a weight, at eighteen 
months’ old, of six hundred pounds and more, 
while a weight of from three hundred to four hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, at the like age, is of 
common occurrence. 

Probably the most choice specimens of latter-day 
Lincolns have been bred at Northorpe, Kirton- 
Lindsey, in the shire, and thence came the animal 
which is the subject of our illustration, and he is 
a splendid exponent of his blood, which flowed to 
him from Lincolnshire’s best improved strains. 

In addition to its fecundity and developing 
power, as considered apart from all other breeds, 
the Improved Lincoln takes kindly to certain 
crosses—in fact, to almost all—as its prepotency 
is a strong trait, but notably to that with the 
Chinese stock, whose progeny, although of less 
size than the Lincoln, reaches maturity more easily, 
and faster, upon limited rations, and, therefore, is 
a very economical animal for fattener and butcher. 
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The Growth of Wheat and its Products 
in the Mill.—II. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES & GILBERT’S 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND, 
a 

Table IV.—Showing the average number of 
bushels of dressed wheat grain per acre, the weight 
per bushel of grain, and the total produce (grain 
and straw) per acre of the permanently unmanured 
land, over four periods of ten years each, with the 
mean of the forty years—1844-33. 
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Mean of ten years 1844-53....| 1594 | 58.25 | 2711 
= giadiaaatased “  1854-68....) 163g | 57.57 2728 
«wo we 7864-73-12.] 129, | 58.97 | 1924 
wo 1874-88...) 1044 | 58.25 | 1614 
Mean of forty years 1844-83... | 14 | 58 26 2244 





The effect of season is again exemplified in the 
foregoing results, where a few favorable years were 
sufficient to make the yield of grain of the second 
ten years of unmanured wheat slightly higher than 
that of the first period ; the average of the dress- 
ed grain per acre, in the first period, being fifteen 
and three-quarters, and in the second period six- 
teen and a half bushels per acre. The total pro- 
duce—grain and straw—which is a stil more accu- 
rate measure of the available fertility of a soil than 
the grain alone, is also shown to be slightly higher 
over the second period, with its more favorable 
seasons, than over the first. In the third and fourth 
periods, the decline is very decided. It is, how- 
ever, well known to all those connected with the 
land in Great Britain, that the seasons have of late 
been most unfavorable for the growth of wheat. 
It is, therefore, evident that the produce of the last 
ten years does not correctly represent the reduction 
due to exhaustion of the soil itself. This, indeed, 
is proved by the fact that under the influence of 
rather better seasons, the produce of wheat of more 
recent years has risen to thirteen and three-fourths 
bushels per acre without manure, which very 
nearly represents the average yield of the forty 
years’ crops. 

These invaluable statistics may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: Upon afield which has been 
under arable cultivation certainly for two or three 
centuries, and possibly for a much longer period, 
and which has consequently lost a considerable 
amount of its original fertility, we find, after the 
removal of forty unmanured crops, a yield which 
differs very little from the average of some of the 
great wheat growing countries of the world; the 
average yield of the United States, India, and 
China, with their virgin soils, being from twelve 
to thirteen bushels per acre. This may be partly 
due to the shorter period of growth, and to rapid 
maturing, or in some localities to deficiency of 
rains; but it is probably largely also due to want 
of sufficient labor to clean the land, and to conse- 
quent luxuriance of weeds. The following table 
shows the American yield of wheat grain as quoted 
by the government reports. 

Table V.—Showing the average yield per acre of 














wheat, in bushels, in the United States. Six years 
—1875-1880. 

LOCALITY. 1875 1876 1877/1878 1879 1880 lAverage. 
New England..... 16.1 13 9/16.8'15.315.013.3| 15.1 
Middle States..... 10.6 12.3'13.2)14.013.414.5) 13.0 
South Atlantic | 

States 7.5 68 9.0'6.5 8.0 6.2) 7.3 
East Gulf States... 9.0 6.7) 7.2) 7.1 8.1 56) 73 
West Gulf States.. 14.8 11.5.11.1/138.2 7.7, 7.7) 11.0 
Tenuessee and | 
Ohio Valley 9.5 10.5 12.8)13.016 314.1) 12.7 
Upper Lake | | | 
Region 18.7 10.2 16.1/15.215.813.5| 14.1 
Northwest... ..... (7-5 9 514 8/12.213.1,12.5,) 116 
Minnesota........ (17.0, 8.5 18.5/12.0 12.3)13.2|| 13.6 
California ........ |11.013.0 9.5,17.0 ote ict | 13.4 
MEAN ........ [11.7 10.3 12.9|12.6 12.4/11.7|) 11.9 








Referring to the foregoing data, we find the gen- | 
eral averages of the different sections of the States 
ranging from fifteen and one one-hundredths 
bushels of wheat per acre in New England to 
seven and three one-hundredths bushels of wheat 
per acre in the South Atlantic and Eastern Gulf 
States. Even the Northwest and Minnesota, in- 
cluding much prairie land, give very meager aver- 
age product for such rich soil. So long as wheat 
is grown on such lands, under the conditions fre- 
quent, and, indeed, almost inevitable, in the case 
of new settlement—that is, growing it year after 
year with deficient cultivation, luxuriance of weeds, 
and the burning of the straw, only low yields per 
acre can be expected. The result is due to the 
fact that, under such conditions, soil fertility is 
cheap and labor dear. 





Orchard Products and What Becomes of 
Them. 


Cc. P. DEWEY. 
-_> 

“They are eaten mostly,” and if the roofs of the 
five million or more farm houses in this country 
were lifted off some cold winter night, and the 
happy firesides disclosed, that answer to the in- 
quiry would seem to be final. The orchard pro- 
ducts are eaten—devoured by young and old, fed 
to animals, sold in the market, while uncounted 
millions of windfalls and worm-eaten fruit rot on 
the ground, and return to the land somewhat of the 
valuable qualities the growing crop has so eagerly 
taken up. By the census of 1880, the value of the 
orchard products of the United States was nearly 
$51,000,000. This includes apples, peaches, pears, 
etc. The special inquiry now is as to the apple 
crop, which is, no doubt, the largest proportion of 
the above-named sum. The export of apples, dried 
and in barrels, reaches the very respectable figure 
of nearly $5,000,000 in value—a boon and a 
“boom” of no inconsiderable account to the 
farmer—while canned fruits exported aggregate a 
value of more than $500,000. We will soon come 
to the figures, and show also where this fruit goes. 

Many years ago, one Buchanan, a Scotchman, 
came to this country, and a few years later, with 
characteristic national foresight, devised the plan 
of sending American apples to Europe. In 1845 he 
dispatched five barrels from Boston to Glasgow. 
The venture paid, and he repeated it, until he had 
an established trade. The steamships then were 
half the capacity of those in our day, and took 
twice as many days to make the passage. The ap- 
ple export began from Boston ; now the export is 
mainly from Boston and New York, the two cities 
doing five-sixths of all this business. 

In the export of dried apples, Baltimore is far 
ahead of Boston, while New York, as is natural, 
leads the record, and almost monopolizes the busi- 
ness. The dimensions of this export trade in apples 
are, in these days, imposing and grand; and Glas- 
gow has yielded to Liverpool as the port of entry 
abroad. The five barrels of 1845 have grown to 
more than seven hundred thousand in 1885-6, and 
Canada has entered the field as a competitor. The 
receipt of apples at Liverpool for a few years are 
given. 





UNITED STATES. CANADA, TOTAL. 

1876-7 _ . -- -- 248,942... ....29,598_.....- 278,540 
1880-1 -. - . - 699,102... .- 161,333 360,435 
1885-6 _._- -- 489,770. _---- 108496 .2--~ 22 597,884 
For ten years,2,757,457-- - - -- 721,813---_-- 3,479,270 


This is a part only of the exportation. The totals 
for the United States alone, for the last two fiscal 


years, are as follows: 

APPLES, BARRELS. VALUE. 
oe aly) $1,572,126 
| aye $89,080 -oss525555 1,810,606 

DRIED APPLES, POUNDS. VALUE. 
1884-5. ...--- 16416 578....-2.--2 $1,062,859 
1885-6 __----- 10318185. .----.-5- 548,434 


The value of the canned fruits exported in the 
first named years was $473,944—in the second $580- 
422. Now where did this fruit go? To what eager 


appetites in other climes did our farmers minister ? 
Of the apples exported in the two years 1,286,568 
barrels were landed in England. The Dominion of 
Canada took 32,000; Germany, 18,000; British pos- 





sessions in Australasia, 22,901; Cuba, 10,000 ; 
Hawaiian Islands, 4,500; Mexico, 6,700. They went 
to every part of the known world. Out of seventy- 
four foreign countries to which the United States 
exported directly in 1886, fifty-nine partook of our 
American fruit. The canned fruit went to sixty. 
two countries; the dried apples to thirty-two, 
This is a wide and generous distribution, and may 
easily be made wider and larger. The market for 
American dried apples in the two years named was 
in Germany, 11,000,000 pounds; Belgium and 
France, 2,500,000 each; Netherlands, 8,500,000 ; 
Australasia, 1,500,000. The value of the canned fruit 
exported in the two years was a little more than 
$1,000,000. Of this Great Britain and Canada took 
more than half; China had $16,500 worth ; Austral. 
asia, $214,582 ; Colombia, $19,869, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, $56,508. The total value of the exportation 
of the orchard product for each of the two last 
years is about $3,000,000, or one seventeenth of the 
value of the full crop. The cereal harvest of the 
United States is valued at from two to three thou- 
sand million dollars. The total value of the ex- 
port of breadstuffs and cereals for the last fiscal 
year was $125,846,558, a sum which bears about the 
same proportion to the total value of the cereals, 
that the fruit export does to the total value of the 
fruit crop. The importance of the fruit harvest 
and fruit culture is at once enhanced by this con- 
sideration. 





Bird Helpers, 


Mrs. Mary Treat, the well-known entomologist, 
writes us prefatory to her new enlarged volume on 
Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden: 

I wish to add my testimony in a few words, by 
way of preface, in favor of the various birds that 
visit our gardens and orchards, in the capacity of 
helpers, as they feed upon some of the most nox: 
ious insects which we have to contend with. 

First and foremost among these helpers is the 
purple martin. Itis the general impression that 
this bird takes insects only on the wing, but it does 
more than this. I saw numbers of them this past 
summer taking the rose-bugs from the grapevines, 
They swooped down and picked them off without 
alighting. They circled around in companies, back 
again to the same vine, each one snatching off a 
bug as it passed. And not only the rose-bug falls 
a victim to its appetite, but it even stoops to take 
the Colorado potato-beetle. This has been seen by 
others in our town, as well as by myself. Put up 
boxes for the martins, and see that the English 
sparrow does not get possession. 

The oriole is another great helper. It knows 
how to pull the bag-worm from its case, and does 
it systematically and rapidly. The tent-caterpillar 
and fall web-worm it also has a liking for: it ruth- 
lessly tears the tents and webs to pieces and de- 
stroys untold numbers. Allow no gunner to shoot 
one of these beautiful, gaily dressed birds on your 
premises—not even if the lady of his choice is pin- 
ing for a skeleton to perch on her hat. 

For several years past the leaves of our elm trees 
have been ruined by the elm-beetle. Last yearI 
noticed the cedar bird devouring the beetles and 
larve. This year our elms are comparatively free 
from the pests. The leaves are scarcely injured at’ 
all, and the cedar birds are obliged to look close to 
find a beetle. They hunt over the trees in small 
flocks. They also destroy many other injurious 
creatures. This bird likes cherries. Raise enough 
for them as well as for yourselves, and they will 
pay you back with interest. 

The catbird and red-eyed vireo both eat the un- 
savory pear-slug. But it is not necessary to men- 
tion the good services rendered by our more com- 
mon birds, such as the robin, brown thrush, catbird, 
bluebird, and wren, as all observing horticulturists 
are aware of the good they do. Our winter birds 
are also doing good work. The seed-eating ones 
pick up great quantities of the seeds of noxious 
weeds, while our woodpeckers, jays, and chickadees 
are constantly on the lookout for hibernating in- 
sects. Spare and encourage the birds, both winter 
and summer, about your home grounds and fields, 
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Brahma Fowls. 
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It is a great gift to be able to recognize true 
worth at sight—‘‘ to know a good thing when you 
see it,” as they say, and these Brahma fowls are a 
remarkable illustration of this truism. 

In the year 1846, a Hartford man, a Mr. Cham- 
berlain, saw, on the docks in New York, on board 
of an East Indiaman just in from a long voyage, 
and in possession of a sailor, some fowls. They 
were clearly of the Asiatic family, but different 
from the Shanghaes, Chittagongs, and Cochin Chi- 
nas, With which he was familiar. So he bought 
them, and took them home. His business, how- 
ever, interfered with his bringing them before the 
public, so he parted with them to Mr. Virgil Cor- 
nish, then of Hartford, subsequently of New Brit- 





quick growth, and a proud carriage; and, while 
good foragers, easily coralled by a four-foot fence. 
These same characteristics have been maintained 
during forty years of careful breeding ; while the 
beautiful points of the breed have been perfected. 
The pure white plumage of the body, the dark pen- 
cilled hackle, with the irridescent black tail feath- 
ers, and abundantly feathered legs and feet. 

‘’he Brahma Pootras were taken to England, and 
there the fanciers, instead of discarding the dark 
colored birds as the Americans had done, bred 
light ones, following our standard, and bred the 
darker oues also by themselves, selecting the dark- 
est ones for breeders, and so formed that beautiful 
and useful breed, the Dark Brahmas. The English 
of course at once and subsequently searched well 
throughout the region whence these fowls came 
for others with which to renew the blood; but 





The Poultry Yard in Autuma, 


A. E. COMPTON. 

a 
Mistake is made sometimes by poultry tanciers, 
and those in the business as well, in plucang too 
many eggs under a hen for her brooding. No 
larger number than nine can be set with perfect 
safety, in the autumn; and, therefore, if it be de- 
sirable to bring out many chickens, the art of 
managing two or more sitting hens at once should 
be acquired. In such case the fancier or breeder 
can put two broods together, and, being careful 
about the night shelter, there need be no difficulty 
in accommodating so many broods as shall number 
twenty to fifty chickens to the attention of a single 
hen, particularly if the weather of the season be 

reasonably mild and settled. 
Late chicks should be cared for by their mother 
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PURE-BRED LIGHT BRAHMA FOWLS. 


ain, who propagated them successfully until he 


had a fine stock. They were not brought out until | 


received the name Brahma Pootra, because they 
had come from a port near the mouth of a river of 
that name. They were highly appreciated at once, 
on account of their great beauty, fine form, and 
large size. They helped greatly to boom the so- 
called ‘“ hen fever,’’ which had been prevalent, and 
was beginning to flag. One of their distinguishing 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


they have never been found. What a fortunate 
thing it was that Mr. Chamberlain knew a good 


1852 at a great poultry show in Boston, where they | thing when he saw it. For all we can see, if he had 


not recognized merit in them at first sight, and had 


| passed them by, these two superb breeds of fowls 
| would have been lost to the world, or we would be 
| still waiting for some traveller to discover the 


peculiarities is the triple comb—a central comb | 
| Light Brahmas (of which we give an engraving) 


rather low set, and a small comb on each side of it, 
and becoming one with it above the base. Some- 
what similar combs had been noticed occasionally 
in other breeds of Asiatic fowls, and the Malays 
had a clumsy, irregular triple comb, which had 
been called a ‘“‘ pea comb,’’ for what reason it is 
rather hard to tell. The Brahmas all possess the 
comb described in a small and beautiful form, al- 
most without exception, and this is called a pea 
comb from its triple form. They exhibited from 
the very first that peculiar thorough-bred look 
which marks thoroughly well bred, pure blooded 
animals of all kinds. They proved hardy, excellent 
winter layers, very domestic, of the largest size, of 


original strain away back from the sea, in the 
mountains of Central Asia or elsewhere. 

The two breeds are now raised wherever pure- 
bred poultry are to be found, and are known as 


and Dark Brahmas. Crossed with the English and 
continental breeds, they add to their size and early 
maturity as broilers or roasting fowls, make 


| splendid capons, and are on the whole as useful 
| and important a breed as we have. 
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PROLONGING THE ToMATO SEASON.—There are 
usually a few frosty nights this month, and no 
more until some time next month. Tomatoes, if 


protected from the first frosts, will continue to . 


ripenup. Covering some of the best plants with 
newspapers or other materials, will protect them. 





until a few weeks old, when they can be placed to- 
gether in a well-sized box, the open sides of which 
are covered by coarse wire netting. The floor of 
the box should be well-covered with fresh soil, and 
have a simply-made brooder at one end, for the lit- 
tle things to run under at night. Give the box a 
place in the kitchen, for the chicks can’t get under 
your feet, nor can rats or cats disturb them ; set 
box and contents out in the sun when it shines 
warmly; change soil frequently, feed and watch 
brood carefully. ‘In this way it will be not difficult 
to raise all successfully. 

Do not keep too many old hens. Select reliable 
sitters and mothers, as many as are needed for that 
purpose. Dispose of the rest, and keep early 
hatched spring pullets to lay in fall and winter. 

Sunflower seed are the best of feed to stimulate 
egg production in autumn and winter. Being rich 
in oil, they take the place of meat to a great ex- 
tent. But they must not be used too freely. 

For keeping brooding hens cleanly, invest in 
a good bunch of tobacco leaves; put a few leaves 
under the sitting hens, and scatter them around 
the fowl house; tie some bunches on the sides 
also, and there will be no trouble from vermin. 
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Greenhouses for Profit and Pleasure. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
DETACHED GREENHOUSES, MODES OF HEATING, ETC. 


Where more extended glass structures are de- 


| isfactory luxury. A conservatory or grapery of this 


style costs from 50 to 60 cents per square foot, 
without heating apparatus. Heated by hot water, 
it would cost $1.00 to $1.25 per square foot. If 
heated by a horizontal flue the cost will be only 


| about 75 cents per square foot. 


sired they must, of course, be detached from the | 


dwelling or other buildings, and if shelter without | 


shade can be had from hills, woods or buildings 


GLASS AND GLAZING. 
For winter forcing of either fruits or flowers, the 
glass should be not less than 10 by 12 in size, and 






































Fig. 1.—THREE-QUARTER SPAN GREENHOUSE, SEVENTEEN BY SIXTY FEET. 


from the north or northwest, so much the better. 
When greenhouses, graperies, rose houses or other 
greenhouse structures are wanted for forcing flow- 
ers or fruits in the winter months, they should al- 
ways be built after what are called ‘“ three-quarter 
spans,”’ that is having nearly two-thirds of the roof 
long on one side, and the other one-third on the 
other. The long or two-third side in all cases as 
near as possible to slope directly south, the object 
being to obtain during the dull days of winter as 
much sunlight as possible, and for that same rea- 
son the woodwork of the frame should be as light 
as possible, and the glass should be of the largest 
size that can be economically used. The average 
fize now in use for this purpose is twelve by 
twenty inches, put in the twelve inch way. The 
brand of glass most used is what is known as 
second quality double thick French. It is of the 
utmost importance that the glass is clear and with- 
out flaws, otherwise the flaws will concentrate the 
sun’s rays, forming lenses, and burn the foliage. 
When greenhouse structures are not wanted spec- 
ially for winter flowers or fruit, they may be 
formed of equal spans. In this case the ends 
should face north and south, so that the distribu- 
tion of light may be equal on each side, the east 
side in the morning and the west in the afternoon. 

All the walling from the surface of the ground to 
the glass of a greenhouse, had better be made of 
wood, unless the walls are made very thick when 
built of brick or stone ; the continued warfare in 
winter between a zero temperature outside, and 
sixty to seventy degrees inside, will in a few years 
destroy brick or stone walls. When the walls are 
formed of wood, the best way is to place locust 
posts at distances of four feet apart, and nail to 
these a sheathing of boards ; against the boards 
tack asphaltum or tarred paper, and directly against 
that place the weather-boarding. This forms a 
wall which, if kept painted, will last for fifty 
years, is equally warm as a twelve-inch brick wall, 
and costs less than half. A common error is to 
board on each side of the post and fill in with saw- 
dust or shavings, this should never be done, as this 
filling soon decays, besides forming a resort for 
mice and other vermin. We have had just such a 
structure in use for the past fifteen years as a cold 
grapery, that is, having no heating apparatus, the 
forwarding being done only by the action of the 


sun on the glass, and it has proved a cheap and sat- ! 





laid in the 12 way, and if 12 by 20 all the better. 
Even with the greatest care, some flaws will usu- 
ally remain in the glass, and more or less burn the 
leaves after the sun becomes strong, to counteract 
which a slight shading had better be used on the 
glass from April to September. We use naptha, 
with just enough white lead mixed in it to give 
it the appearance of thin milk. This we put on 
with a syringe, which sufficiently covers up all flaws 
in the glass to prevent burning, and at the same 
time tends to cool the house from the violence of 
the sun’s rays. This is by far the cheapest and 
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it fits the lower edge of each pane and prevents it 
from slipping down. A great mistake is often 
made in giving the glass too much lap; it should 
only be given just enough to cover the edge of the 
pane (from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch). 
If given too much, the water gets in, and when it 
freezes it cracks the glass. 

All who have had experience with greenhouses 
know that no matter how well the glazing has been 
done by embedding the glassin putty, that the water 
gets in at the crevices, rotting the putty and con- 
sequently loosening the glass. A simple plan to 
obviate this (which has recently been introduced), is 
to pour along the juncticn of the bar with the glass 
a thin line of white lead in oil from the slender 
spout of a machine oil can, over which is shaken 
dry sand, this at once hardens and makes a cement 
which effectually checks all leakage. This care- 
fully done will make such a tight job that no re- 
pairs will be necessary for many years. 

The accompanying’ engravings represent a few 
styles of greenhouse structures of fine finish, de- 
signed by Messrs. Lord & Burnham, horticultural 
architects. It is all important that the hights, 
angles, etc., are kept as near to ‘the plans given as 
possible, as each plan we believe to be as near cor- 
rect as it well can be to give the best results in cul- 
ture. A scale can easily be adapted from any of 
the measurements given. 

Figure 1 represents a three-quarter span green- 
house 17 by 60, ridge 8 feet, heated by six runs of 
four inch pipes for hot water. It is the most use- 
ful style of all greenhouse structures, and is used 
for the model rose house, but can be adapted to the 
growing of all kinds of flowering plants for winter 
blooming, or for forcing strawberries, cucumbers, 
and other fruits or vegetables. The estimated cost 
of such a structure (if the frame and walls are made 
of wood, and as a general thing we advise them 
made of wood) would be from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
foot covered by the house, that is, a house 17 by 60 
at $1.25 would cost $1275, for the whole structure 
complete, including the heating by steam or hot 
water, ventilating apparatus, etc.; of course in pro- 
portion to the extent of the buildings the cost 
would be greatly lessened. The engraving shows 
the walls to be formed of brick, but this is not only 
more costly but in our experience is not so good as 
wood. 


Fig. 2 represents a greenhouse 20 by 60, ridge 11 
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Fig. 2.—FULL SPAN GREENHOUSE, TWENTY BY SIXTY FEET. 


best shading we have ever used, It can be gra- 
dated to any degree of thickness, and costs only 
about 25 cents per 1,000 square feet of glass, for 
material and labor. 

In glazing, the method now almost universally 
adopted is to bed the glass in putty, and tack it on 
top with glazier’s points, using no putty on the top. 
The glazier’s points are triangular, one corner of 
which is turned down, so that when it is driven in, 





feet, full span, the ground plan shows it to be di- 
vided in the center by a glass partition, so that thus 
divided, if required, it can be used for greenhouse 
and hothouse plants by simply adding two addi- 
tional pipes to the section used for the hothouse, or 
one section may be used as a rose house, and the 
other for greenhouse plants. The cost of this 
structure would be about $1.50 per foot, or $1800: 
for a house 20 by 60 complete in every particular, 
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Fig. 3 represents a curvilinear three-quarter span 
house, 18 by 60, with 12 feet ridge, which can be 
used either as greenhouse, rose house, or grapery. 
The cost, if built of wood (as advised in the house 
17 by 60, fig. 1), would be about $1.50 per foot, or 
$1620. 

Fig. 4 represents the perspective view of the in- 








proper measures to prevent that scourge, the Phyl- 
loxera, from entering its territory. Where, as in 
some cases, this protection against phylloxera in- 
volves the exclusion of all living plants, it shows a 
panicy feeling among the law makers, rather than 
a desire to protect the vineyardists. In view ofthe 
prevalence of phylloxera in Italy, the Bureau of 
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Fig. 3.—CURVILINEAR GREENHOUSE, THREE-QUARTER SPAN. 


terior of a cold grapery we built some years ago for 
our own use. The dimensions are fifty by twenty- 
five feet. It is finished in very good style, and cost 
but little more than $1,000 without artificial heat. 
If furnished with hot-water pipes, as shown in the 
engraving, it would cost about $500 in addition. 
The building was begun by setting locust posts 
four feet apart; on these was framed the sill, on 
the front of which were placed upright sashes two 





Fig. 4.—INTERIOR VIEW OF GRAPERY. 


and a half feet in hight, and on them the gutters. 
From the gutters were sprung the bars, ten inches 
apart each way, running on the east side clear to the 
ridge pole ; on the west framed to within two feet 
of it, so as to give room for lifting sashes. These 
were two feet wide and six long. To these sashes, 
eight in number, were attached the ventilating ap- 
paratus, which by turning a crank opens these 
sashes from one to twenty-four inches, as desired. 
The front sashes may be made so that every alter- 
nate one can open outward. 

Figure 5, center 50 by 50, each wing 25 by 45, 
shows a beautiful and one of the most useful 
glass structures. The center is to be used for a 
conservatory or show house, where ornamental foli- 
age or flowering plants may be placed, the wings 
to be used for grapery, greenhouse, or rose house, 
as desired. Such a building as shown in the en- 
graving would cost with iron frame and brick foun- 
dations, with all heating and ventilating apparatus 
complete, about $2.50 per foot, or $11,875, if of the 
above dimensions. This is the favorite style of 
greenhouse structures in the vicinity of New York, 
varied somewhat in size or architectural details ac- 
cording to the taste of the owner. 


$$ 


PHYLLOXERA Laws IN Evrope.—lt is right that 
European countries, in which grape growing is one 








of the most important industries, should take all 


Customs of France have issued a ‘‘ decree,’ in 
which is prohibited the importation from any Ital- 
ian province, of plants, flowers, cut and in pots, of 
fruits, of vegetables, and in general, of all the 
products of horticulture and of market gardens of 
Italy. The Minister of Agriculture is charged 
with carrying this decree into effect. This was 
signed July 16th by President Grévy. If this is en- 
forced to the letter, the traveller from Italy on en- 
tering France, must throw away his buttonhole 


| bouquet, before crossing the border. 





The Modern Peach Basket. 


J. ALEXANDER FULTON, DELAWARE. 
—>— 


The stave basket pow supersedes all others in 
general use. It has these qualities to reeommend 
it. Itis light, reasonably strong,and cheap. Bas- 
kets of this kind are made in large quantities at al- 
most every large shipping point in the Peninsula, 
and cost from five to six dollars per hundred. 
They give better satisfaction than any other yet 
produced, and, for general shipment, these are pre- 


| ferred to all others, and indeed toall other kinds of 


packages. Fora long time there has been a gene- 
ral and strong desire to obtain a still cheaper bas- 














shade cheaper. It was exhibited at a peach-grow- 
ers’ meeting, held at Dover, in June, 1587, but the 
growers seemed doubtful of its sufficiency. The 
doubts expressed were these: That the ventilation 
was not sufficient ; that it was not strong enough ; 
and that the juice of soft peaches would draw taste 
or color from the material. These were, of course, 
only doubts, but they were strong enough to pre- 
vent its sale in any considerable quantities, espec- 
ially as the reduction in price was not sufficiently 
tempting to take the risk. And up to this time we 
may say that the stave basket has no superior, and 
scarcely a rival. 

Whatever package may be adopted, they should 
be procured in good time, as it often happens that 
just in the hight of the season, when most wanted, 
they are most difficult to obtain. The quantity a 
planter may need will depend not only upon the 
size of his crop, but also upon two or three collat- 
eral circumstances. If the baskets are to be re- 
turned, as heretofore, he will need one basket for 
every three of fruit ; but if he sells his baskets with 
his fruit, he will, of course, need as many baskets 
as he has baskets of fruit to put in them. Planters 
used to insist upon the return of ‘‘ empties,” as 
they were called, but that is not nearly so much 
the case now, and the present tendency is decidedly 
to let the basket go with the fruit. The basket 
question has given more annoyance, and caused 
more irritation than, perhaps, any one thing con- 
nected with the marketing of peaches. Shippers 
insisted upon their return. Commission men en- 
gaged to do so, and required a deposit from every 
retail dealer equivalent to the price of the baskets, 
in order to insure their return. This deposit was 
sometimes greater than the value of the baskets, 
and if it never came back, the purchaser suffered 
loss. Then, again, the baskets were a source of 
annoyance to the draymen, whose business it was to 
hunt them up and deliver them to the proper par- 
ties. The railroad men gave themselves very little 
trouble to deliver at the proper points, and some- 
times the baskets belonging to one station were 
left at another; and, even if they did reach the 
proper station, those of different shippers would 
be so mixed up that it was very troublesome to 
separate them so that each could have his own. 
The whole system of return of baskets involves so 
many petty annoyances and losses, that the more 
intelligent and progressive planters now favor the 
sale of the basket with the fruit. In this way they 
get rid of all these drawbacks and causes of irrita- 
tion, which have been such a worry for a score of 
years. Andon the score of mere profit and loss, 
they have come to the conclusion that it pays to 
sell the basket with the fruit. In the first place the 
basket is inexpensive, and it is contended that more 
sales are made and at better prices when the bas- 


kets have not to be returned. Many people would , 


rather pay five, even ten, cents a basket more with- 
out any obligation to return. They regard it both 
as an annoyance and imposition. Besides, in the 
opinion of many, fruit sells better in a fresh, neat 
basket than in a faded old one. In these views the 
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Fig. 5. CONSERVATORY WITH WINGS ATTACHED. 


ket that might be sold or given with the fruit ; but 
so far none costing less than five cents, and yet 
sufficiently strong to carry safely, has been pro- 
duced, and it is doubtful whether such an one can 
be. The stave basket at five cents, and holding 
five-eighths of a bushel, is not very expensive. A 
rival has, however, very recently appeared, in the 
shape of a paper basket of the same size, and a 





growers are confirmed by the universal voice of the 
commission men, some of whom do not hesitate to 
say that fruit sold in new baskets and with them, 
will bring more than two fold the price of the bas- 
kets, if the latter have to be returned. Such being 
the reasons urged, and the tendency of public 
opinion among; growers, it is not likely that many 
baskets will be returned hereafter to the growers, 
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Two Promising Native Cherries. 
PROF. CHARLES E. BESSEY, NEB. 
> 

Any wild fruit which has anything of promise in 
it should be carefully examined, for American 
horticulture is not yet by any means overloaded 
with good fruits. - It is the duty of horticulturists 
to continue to search for fruits which may, by cul- 
tivation and amelioration, be made fit for the 
orchard or garden. 

Tue Sanp CuHerry (Prunus pumila), asit grows 
upon the sandy soil of certain tracts in northern 
and northwestern Nebraska, has much which prom- 
ises well for the future. It is a very small shrub, 
often no more than eight or ten inches in hight, 
with slender, trailing stems, which creep over the 
soil and strike root here and there. The plants 
grow in clusters, forming low thickets, which at a 
short distance resemble low masses of wild rose 
bushes. Although so small, the plants are remark- 
ably healthy, and have an air of sturdy vigor which 
tells at once that they are at home upon the sandy 
soil. The leaves are from an inch to an inch anda 
half long, and are wedge-shaped below and rather 
bluntly pointed above. Towards the apex the 
sides are serrated, but otherwise they are entire. 
The small white flowers are borne on short flower- 
stalks (pedicels), which are grouped in little clus- 
ters (umbels), just asin the common cherry and 
the plum, only here there are but few flowers, 
often but three or two. Occasionally there is only 
one flower iu a place. In July the cherries ripen. 
They are much like an ordinary garden cherry in 
size, color and shape. An examination of a 
great number enables me to say that the average 
size is fully half an inch in diameter, with many 
specimens reaching fully three-quarters of an inch. 
In color they are of a deep black-red, and when 
fully ripe the black is so intense as to entirely ob- 
literate the red. They vary in shape from almost 
perfectly spherical, to a heart-shape on the one 
hand, and to oblate on the other. The flesh is 
darkish colored, and has an agreeable taste, al- 
though tbere is in it a little of astringency. The 
little bushes bear profusely, and in places where 
they are abundant the people gather them for use 
in the kitchen. Jellies 2nd jams are made from 
them, and I can testify to the delicious taste of the 
latter. Under cultivation I have great hope that 
the little astringency now present may be made to 
disappear, and at the same time the sizeof the 
cherry materially increased. 

Tne Rocky Mountain Biack CHERRY (Jrunus 
demissa) is a shrub from three to eight or more 
feet in hight. It resembles the wild black cherry 
of the East (Prunus serotina) in many respects, no- 
tably in the thick leaves, and the large black edi- 
ble cherries. The leaves are, however, much 
broader than those of the Eastern tree, and the 
serrations are somewhat sharper. There is, more- 
over, as a usual thing, somewhat of downiness on 
the under surface of the leaves. The cherries are 
borne in long clusters (racemes), as in the Eastern 
species. They are a little larger, often reaching 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. In shape 
they are mostly oblate, with the base (stem end) 
quite depressed, and the apex rounded ; occasion- 
ally, however, they are somewhat ovate in form. 
When ripe they are black, and have a most agree- 
able taste, which is destitute of the bitterness so 
often noticed in the Eastern species. Now and 
then one finds ashrub on which the cherries re- 
mind one of the choke cherries of the East (Prunus 
Virginiana), but as a rule there is an entire absence 
of that ‘‘ puckeriness’’ so characteristic of the 
choke cherry. 

These black cherries are very prolific, and in 
every thicket of the shrubs, quantities of the cher- 
ries are found. I gathered and ate them freely on 
my recent botanizing trip in northern and nortb- 
western Nebraska, and in the Black Hills of Da- 
kota, where they occur in abundance. The inhab- 
itants of those regions gather them for use in vari- 
ous ways. At one place whereI stopped for din- 
ner, I found that the people were in the habit of 
making pies of these cherries. That the latter are 








not only palatable, but even most excellent, I can 
testify to from personal experience. I should like 
to see this shrub have the advantages of good cul- 
ture, and the care of intelligent horticulturists. I 
believe it would respond to such treatment, and 
that from it we might obtain another valuable 
fruit for general cultivation in parts of the West. 





For and Against Shoeing Horses. 
ge 

The inquiry of one of our subscribers from West- 
chester County, N. Y., in our August number as to 
the advantages of not shoeing horses, has elicited 
several replies, of which we give the following: 

Mr. Geo. Copeland writes us from Jefferson 
County, Wis.: In response to the suggestion that 
your readers write from their experience as to the 
use of barefooted horses, let me say that I have a 
pair of young horses which I raised myself, and 
which I, having read the arguments in favor of bare 
feet, intended should go without shoeing; but I 


| found when I came to work them that it would not 


do. Long before they had done severe or constant 
labor on the road, they became tender and sore, 
and it became necessary as well as merciful to shoe 
them. Our roads are not very hard, being country 
roads where gravel is not plenty. The horses are 
perfectly sound and their feet good; but experience 
teaches me that they must be protected. In win- 
ter, when they are not constantly used, they go 
without shoes, and I have no doubt that it is better 
for them to go so; but if I were obliged to use them 
every day, even in winter, I should have them 
shod ; for there are days when the roads are in such 
condition that it would not be safe, neither could 
they draw a load without them. Perhaps I had 
better stop here, for the teaching of experience is 
the only teaching that has any value. Too much 
that is written for the farmers too plainly comes 
from theory and not from experience, and for that 
reason is utterly worthless, or worse. But I will 
just add that my theory is that some horses, under 
certain conditions, can go without shoes, and that 
when they can do so it is better that they should. 
But that no horse under all conditions can go with- 
out them. 

Mr. 8. H. Cook, Ashtabula Co., O., writes us: I 
have been for about twenty years a subscriber to 
your valuable paper, and was interested in a recent 
article of inquiry and remarks on the subject of 
horseshoeing. My farm team is never shod. One 
horse is eight the other nine years old. The oldest 
I have owned from a colt. It never had a shoe on. 
The other I bought at four years old, and it had 
been shod a year. I removed the shoes when the 
frost came out of the ground in the spring, and it 
has never had a shoe on since. I keep the hoofs 
well trimmed with a mallet and strong two-inch 
framing chisel, by commencing at the heel, setting 
the chisel perpendicular, and with the mallet I drive 
the chisel down onto the clean plank floor, then 
with a knife I trim the edge of the hoof and the 
frog, leaving the edge of the hoof true and smooth 
but thick, which prevents breaking or splitting. 

Our winters in Northern Ohio are long and cold, 
snows deep, the mercury drops from twenty to 
thirty degrees below zero, and there is much freez- 
ing and thawing. Yet my team suffers no incon- 
venience by not being shod, summer or winter, with 
the exception of an occasional day when athaw has 
suddenly “taken cold,” and left glaring ice spots. 
The horses will draw a load of hay or grain to 
the barn floor, on the hard frozen road, in the fields 
or woods, on the ice, better than any team can, un- 
less just freshly and sharply shod. They will pull 
a load on the icy road where a team could not 
stand which had been shod afew days. I had sup- 
posed that the most severe test would be on the 
‘“‘hubs”’ in spring and fall, when a sudden freeze 
closed up the mud, but I have had them on the 
road often at such times, and they never flinched a 
step. Our roads are clay, very smooth in summer, 
few hills, and no stones in the road bed. It might be, 
and without doubt would be, worse on stony roads. 

My experience and observation satisfy me that no 
farm team in a country like this needs shoes, even 











though they are much on the road. They are bet- 
ter without than with them, if properly cared for 
when colts and never shod. More farm horses are 
ruined by bad shoeing than for want of shoes, 
Many horse-shoers either through ignorance or want 
of care soon ruin a horse’s feet. A badly-shaped 
shoe, a hoof improperly trimmed, the red hot shoe 
from the forge is applied, and the hoof burned 
until it is called a fit, then comes the nailing in a 
hurried bungling manner, many of the nails piere- 
ing the quick until blood flows—result, lame horse, 
Is it a wonder ? 

But the smith is not all to blame. It is more 
often the farmer, who, as a rule, when a horse ig 
once shod, allows the shoe to stay as long as it will, 
Often I have seen horses with shoes almost over- 
grown by the hoof, and what was once the heel of 
the shoe about in the middle of the foot. A man 
that is so stingy of his time or money as to permit 
this state of things does not deserve a horse, and if 
he permits it through carelessness, .he is: equally 
guilty. 

My advice is, don’t shoe your horses. Keep the 
colt’s feet properly trimmed while growing, as you 
would shape a fruit or ornamental tree, and when 
he is old enough to work he will be able to do 
without shoes, unless it be for some special pur- 
pose. Try it, farmers, and then you will know. 

Mr. J. M. Frey writes us from Fayette Co., Iowa: 
In the August number of the American Agricul- 
turist, [noticed an article on the advantages and 
disadvantages of shoeing horses. According to 
my experience it is an unnatural proceeding to 
shoe a horse. If one examines the hoof of a colt 
that has never been shod, it will be found that 
there is a sharp edge on the under side. The ob- 
ject of this is that the animal may go on smooth 
roads. If the horse is never shod, this protection 
remains as long as the animal lives, but in shoeing 
it has to be cut off, and it will never grow as per- 
fect again as it was naturally. I have two horses, 
respectively eleven and twelve years old, which 
have never had a shoe on their hoofs, and they 
travel on smooth roads as safely as when they were 
colts, and their hoofs have no blemish. On the 
other hand I know horses which are constantly 
shod, and cut and calk themselves so much that 
they have to be in the stable the greater part of 
winter. Unshod horses can do all the necessary farm 
work in summer and winter ; and then the saving 
in blacksmith bills is not an inconsiderable item. 
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Improving Seed 


Wheat. 

A prominent seed firm in England is reported to 
be making ‘‘important experiments’’ in crossing 
varieties of wheat. This is done with a view to ob- 
tain kinds which shall be better suited to the’ par- 
ticular conditions of soil and climate of various sec- 
tions of England, than any varieties now grown. 
The most experienced wheat growers of this country 
have long been convinced that our varieties are 
better than our culture, and that our farmers need 
better preparation of the soil rather than new va- 
rieties of wheat. Every farmer can greatly im- 
prove the variety he is growing, by giving proper 
attention to his seed. Let him devote a patch ora 
part of a field to raising seed. This should have 
special fertilizing, and the seed should be in rows 
far enough apart to allow of cultivating between 
them. Thin the plants in the rows s0 as to give 
each one abundant room, and pull out all inferior 
and hadly developed plants. Before harvesting go 
through and remove all that have short and poor 
ears. Thrash this wheat by itself, and in winnow- 
ing take pains to blow the light grains away from 
the heavier ones. By following this course for 
seveial years, allowing each plant to do its part, 
great improvement’ will result, and a valuable 
strain, if not variety, will be established. 

ee ::S:*S 

HARVESTING SWEET PoraTOEs.—Dig sweet pota- 
toes on a warm day, as soon as some of the leaves 
are blackened by frost, being very careful not to 
cut or bruise them. Expose to the sun for a 
day, and pack in barrels as carefully as if they 
were eggs, and store in a warm, even temperature, 
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The American Trotting Horse. 
> 

Fashion has brought about many changes in 
horse breeding among American farmers, and no 
race has set the new style more forcibly or to 
jJarger purpose than the American trotting horse. 
The American trotter is a horse capable of every 
service ; there is, in almost literal truth, no limit to 
the speed in which he can trot one mile, and his 
capacity of endurance, whereof such contests are 
most exacting proof, is accepted asa fact in the 
minds of all observant men, while his patient tem- 
per, and good size, combined with the extraordi- 
nary muscularity with which true systems of breed- 
ing have endowed him, render him an exceedingly 
valuable animal for any work of labor and routine. 





clear, fadeless black-brown; his proportions are 
well-nigh faultless, and, although bold of move- 
ment, and very forcible, he is tractable, quiet, and 
patient of disposition. 





Care of Work Horses. 


ge 

Frequently the farm horse suffers from over- 
feeding, and from being worked on a full stomach ; 
for farm korses eat all the time, and look lean and 
wire coated—two certain proofs of chronic indiges- 
tion. Horses which have passed many hours in 
work, when released from harness are allowed to 
drink all the water their exhausted systems crave 
for; then, with the material of a small iceberg in 
their distended inner organs, they are turned loose 











one, sometimes the other; two gallons full will 
suffice at a time, and one pint of either sort of 
meal properly steamed is abundant for the ration. 
Having drank, allow the horses to eat slowly from 
the floor a small lot of sweet hay, of last year’s 
crop—(hay is not fit for horses the year it is eut)— 
then feed oats crushed and mixed with cut hay, if 
the horses are used only for slow work, but if used 
occasionally as roadsters, then omit the cut hay, as 
it tends to put up fat rather than muscle. Having 
placed the food before the horses, perfect quiet 
should be observed ; then at four in the afternoon, 
if farm operations require the horses thus cared 
for, they will be fit for two or three hours’ work, and 
will seem just as though not worked for eight 
hours in the morning. At night one gallon of the 
































THE AMERICAN TROTTING-BRED STALLION SHERMAN. 


The farmer who is looking forward to improve- 
ment in his stock, must be careful in making se- 
lection of his breeding animals, and, herein, it is of 
the utmost importance that the sire chosen be an 
available, valuable, and in every respect, a choice 
animal, possessing individually and ancestrally the 
best qualities which the offspring is desired to pos- 
sess. A type of this kind of sire, a thorough ex- 
ponent of the American race of trotting horses, is 
the stallion Sherman, owned by Messrs. H. C. Jew- 
itt & Co., and whose portrait we present to our 
readers. Sherman combines, in excellent form, the 
noblest strains of the best and greatest bloods of 
the Republic. His sire was the unsurpassed stallion 
George Wilkes, which descended from an union of 
the Hambletonian and Clay lines, and bis dam was 
Lady Belmont, in whom, through her sire, Belmont, 
son to Alexander’s Abdallah, were united, in repeti- 
tion, the Hambletonian, Mambrino Chief, and im- 
ported Bellfounder lineages. He is fast himself, 
having a record of two minutes and twenty-three 
and a half seconds, and he comes of fast lines ; he 
is well-sized, standing sixteen hands, and weighing 
twelve hundred pounds; he is richly colored, a 








to further injure themselves by grazing in the pas- 
ture ; or, if the farmer is well to do, they go to the 
barn, and there, tormented by flies, mosquitoes, 
and other winged pests devour, a carelessly pre- 
pared ration, after which the remainder of the 
night is passed in stamping and fighting insects. 
Farm horses are overfed, commonly, insufficiently 
groomed, and never judiciously either housed or 
clothed. In summer, farm work ought to com- 
mence with the rising of the sun, and cease at 
noon, when men and horses should seek the 
friendly shelter of the house and stable. The 
horses just from the field ought then to be stripped 
of all harness, have their eyes and nostrils washed 
out, the marks of the harness also washed off, 
and then be well rubbed with a “ wisp ’’—which 
simple and inexpensive stable implement is 
far better for the horse than is a brush, whose 
coarse stalks irritate the skin and temper of the 
suffering beast. The wisp soothes and causes a 
healthy action of the skin, when the horses have 
been thus attended to, and they have cooled off. 
Horses should have, if in full work, a blood-warm 
drink of oaten meal or linseed gruel ; sometimes 





same drink and another feed, as before, will suffice 
to keep horses well and in perfect health. This 
division of hours must be changed in winter, when 
horses require a small drink, and a moderate feed 
before going out for work. Once, or at most twice 
weekly, a warm, comforting mash should be admin- 
istered, Now-a-days good wheaten bran is as scarce 
as ‘*The Dodo,”’ but if it can be procured, no other 
form of grain food is better; in its absence, a small 
feed of boiled potatoes and a few boiled carrots, 
mashed while quite raw, but not pounded into a 
pulp or paste, will form an excellent substitute. 
Horses located far inland, will require access to 
salt. This is best effected by placing within their 
rack a lump of rock-salt, which they will readily 
learn to lick. Horses near the sea-coast do not re- 
quire this attention. Never wash a saddle or har- 
ness gall with pickle—it is an atrocious piece of 
cruelty. Wash off saddle and harness marks with, 
as before said, water of moderate temperature ; 
keep the fittings scrupulously clean and well 
suited tothe individual horse who works under 
them, and there will be no galls to cure. Procure 
the best oats and hay, then feed with discretion. 
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Farmers’ Encampments, 
D. D. T. MOORE, 
> 


In some of the Southern States ‘“‘ encampments’”’ 
of farmers are now being held. The objects, as an- 
nounced, are substantially as follows: To hear ad- 
dresses from practical men who have given special 
study to some particular branch of agriculture ; to 
sec in actual use the latest improved farm machin- 
ery, which will be exhibited by manufacturers 
from every section of the Union; to exhibit and 
sell or exchange their stock—horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, ete. ; to aid farmers who have not yet se- 
cured improved domestic animals, by showing them 
fine specimens of all the different breeds, and in 
this way encourage spectators to “get the best” 
for their own use and breeding purposes ; and to 
stimulate and strengthen the farmers’ organizations 
of the South by putting new energy and determi- 
nation into the breast of every rural citizen who at- 
tends the encampment. There are no admission 
fees to the grounds, nor any charges on the ex- 
hibits of stock or farm products made by farmers, 
and only a very moderate charge on exhibitions of 
implements and machinery. 

These encampments strike us as likely to prove 
very beneficial to the farming interest. If properly 
managed, they can scarcely fail of being instructive 
and useful to the rural communities in which they 
are held, and indeed to all participants—speakers 
and hearers, exhibitors and spectators, and sellers 
and buyers. They combine the prominent features 
of farmers’ institutes and clubs, agricultural exhi- 
bitions, and also of the sale or exchange fairs so 
common and popular inGreat Britain. The results 
of these novel assemblages will naturally be awaited 
with great interest, and if they shall prove as ben- 
eficial to the rural people and communities of the 
South as is anticipated, farmers’ encampments will 
doubtless soon be introduced in other sections of 
the Union and also in Canada. The plan certainly 
seems feasible, and if it shall be carried out judic- 
iously—without the contaminating adjuncts and in- 
fluences of liquor selling, horse racing, gambling, 
ete.—it will naturally be recognized as worthy of 
adoption by earnest friends of agricultural im- 
provement in various parts of the continent. 

Some may think that the plan is not practicable, 
that it undertakes too much, or to do too many good 
things at once. But this objection is hardly valid. 
True, perhaps all in attendance at an encampment 
might not be able to witness every feature ; but 
some could manage to hear the addresses, see the 
exhibition, and also be benefited by the sale or pur- 
chase of animals, implements, or the like. Others 
might be well paid for attending an encampment 
by the benefit derived from some one of its promi- 
nent features—either the addresses, the exhibition 
proper, or the sale and exchange department. 
Hence, while we may be mistaken as to its practical 
working, we are inclined to believe the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Encampment” a good institution, and that our 
Southern brethren are entitled to special credit for 
its inauguration as a factor in promoting the cause 
of industrial improvement, and the elevation of 
those engaged in agricultural and kindred pursuits. 

If any object that encampments might interfere 
with agricultural fairs, or be superfluous in sec- 
tions where the latter are held, our reply is that 
little or no harm could be done in that direction. 
Indeed, there is no danger to be apprehended from 
well-conducted agricultural exhibitions, discus- 
sions, etc., anywhere, and the more organizations 
and displays we have calculated to promote rural 
progress and improvement, the better it will be 
for all engaged, or specially interested, in the 
leading industrial occupation of the country. In- 
stead, therefore, of objecting to farmers’ encamp- 
ments as superfluous, or an unnecessary innova- 
tion, let them be encouraged—at least until they 
shall, after a fair trial, be found wanting. And 
should they prove as interesting and instructive to 
participants and the public as many expect, their 
usefulness in facilitating the progress of agricul- 
tural improvement will ere long be such as to 
render them influential adjuncts of other and well- 














established rural organizations, with which they 
may appropriately co-operate. 

Military encampments are very useful as instruc- 
tors of our citizen soldiery, and they are generally 
popular. But agricultural encampments, for the in- 
struction of myriads engaged in the peaceful art 
of husbandry—which ‘‘supplieth all things neces- 
sary for food,” and also clothes the world—may be 
rendered much more beneficial, and ought to be by 
far the most popular, at least in every fertile and 
cultivated section of this now quiet and harmoni- 
ous rural Republic. The former teaches the art of 
war, the latter that of production, the concomitant 
of peace and prosperity. One tends to destruction, 
while the other indicates salvation--the saving 
and enriching of both the people and the country. 





Water Supply on the Farm. 
HENRY STEWART. 
>_> 

A copious supply of pure water is indispensable 
on every farm. This is one point to which par- 
ticular attention should be given in selecting a 
farm. A clear, cool, running stream through the 
pasture and near the barn, is the most convenient 
source for the supply of the cows, but unless the 
farm controls the springs from which the stream 
issues, it is apt to be the worst of all. If the water 
is contaminated in any way, the quality of the 
milk will isevitably suffer; and many cases occur 
in which a dairyman, suffering from supposed 
mysterious trouble with the milk, and the butter 
or cheese made from it, has at last found the cause 
to be impurity in the water drank by the cows. 
Moreover, a large quantity of water is required in 
a dairy for cleansing the pans, and if this water is 
not pure, the very source of the supposed cleans- 
ing brings impurity into the dairy. The writer’s 
supply of water was procured from springs which 
were opened in the bottom of a slope between the 
house and barn, by digging three or four feet down 
toa bed of fine clean sand and gravel; when the 
water immediately flowed out over the brim and 
down to a small spring stream in the bottom, 
which was fed by a large numberof bubbling 
springs in its bed. Such a source as this, conven- 
iently close to the barn, and not so Jow that it can 
not be brought up in pipes by means of a pump, is 
the very best; as the water is pure and cool in sum- 
mer, and warm in winter, and in unlimited supply at 
all seasons in the year. The manner in which this 
supply of water was made available is as follows: 
A reservoir or tank was cut out near the foot of 
the slope sufficiently deep to hold an abundant 
stock, and to secure an even temperature, which 
averaged from forty-eight to fifty degrees in mid- 
summer, and forty-five to forty-eight degrees in 
midwinter. The pool was lined with a wall of 
stone laid closely and covered with a small build- 
ing for protection, Other springs were opened 
and walled in the same way, and arched over with 
stone, after providing a safe outlet with drain 
tiles, and an air-trap to prevent access of any 
small insects or animals. Pipes of galvanized iron 
were Jaid from these springs in trenches three feet 
deep, so as to be safe from frost, and to preserve 
coolness in the hot weather, and connected with 
pumps in the house, stable, barn, and barnyard. 
Where the height of the hill-side was too great to 
permit the use of acommon suction pump, a dry 
well was dug to a sufficient depth, viz. eight feet, 
and the pipe was carried to the bottom of it and 
connected with a force pump, by which the water 
could be carried by means of a hose to any part of 
the yard or stables. A nozzle attached to this hose 
made it easy to throw a stream of water over any 
of the buildings, a most useful thing in case of 
fire, or for washing the stable floor, and other 
desirable purposes. 

Where sprivgs of this kind are not available, com- 
mon wells are next in value. But as wells are 
quickly contaminated by drainage from the sur- 
face, when in or near barn-yards or stables, it is 
advisable to have the well for use in a dairy at 
some safe distance from the stable and yard. It is 
only a question of time when the percolation of 
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water fouled by the manure in a barn-yard, con- 
stantly leaching by the rain, will reach the well; 
and though the water is filtered to some extent by 
its passage through the soil, yet in time a filter 
becomes fully charged with the sediment and can- 
not act any longer. 
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Cattle from Divers Lands, 
<_ 

The reader will observe wide discrepancies be- 
tween the types ef cattle of which our engravings 
on the opposite page present portraits, re-en- 
graved for the American <Agriculturist from the 
Secretary of State’s Report on Cattle and Dairy 
Farming. 

Figure lillustrates the Normandy breed, which 
is found in the Departments of Seine-Inferieure, 
Orne, Manche, Calvados and Eure, in the French 
Republic, a sleek, attractive beast, whose good 
qualities of to-day are results of ages of careful 
breeding and management. Normandy stock sup- 
plies the Paris markets with the largest beeves sold 
therein, one of which, an ox of six years, weighed 
on the hoof 4,335 pounds, and another 4,185. 
pounds; large bones, however, detract from the 
net value of the race as meat producers, and, 
hence, their reputation for excellence may be held 
as depending upon the capacity of the cows of the 
blood for dairy purposes. 

This is extraordinary, as regards the milk yield, 
which is said to average no less than 3,000 quarts 
per year throughout the departments named, which 
constitute what once was Normandy. It is well 
known that great milkers seldom are to be dis- 
tinguished for their butter making, but the ‘ Co- 
tentine ’ family of the Normandy race is deemed 
an exception to this rule. 

Figure 2 is the portrait of a modern Brazilian 
cow, descended from tlie old native race of that 
South American Empire. This latter sprung from 
the stock brought in from Spain and Portugal 
when the Conquest was effected, and is interesting 
to us chiefly because of its similarity to the native 
animals of Texas, New Mexico and California. 
Yery masculine in appearance about the head and 
shoulders is this Brazilian cow, and her measure- 
ments do not belie that appearance, for she stands 
an even fourteen hands high, and her weight is 
nine bundred pounds. Yet she has some good 
traits as a cow, notwithstanding her lack of prom- 
ise in that direction, for it may be acknowledged 
that she can yield twelve quarts of milk per day. 

From the exponent of fair Normandy, shown in 
fig. 1, to the types which are disclosed in figs. 3 and 
4, isa stride so long as from France and the British 
Channel to Eastern Russia, where civilization is 
yet in its swaddling clothes, and the cattle are un- 
mistakable evidences of this fact. These unhappy 
looking animals come from the Perm Government 
of Russia proper, an immense and largely peopled 
territory; but the farmers are held firmly bound in 
the chains of ignorance and lack of enterprise. The 
country ought to produce good stock, for the 
soutbern ‘portions of it are fertile, and its whole 
extent is suitable for pasturage. 

What greater contrast can one desire to give the 
highest proofs of how much civilization has done 
for cattle development, than is afforded when 
these scraggy, ugly cattle of Russia are placed in 
comparison with the fat and comfortable ox from 
France, and both types are contemporary. 

a 

STRIPPING THE LEAVES OF NURSERY TREES.—In 
some seasons the leaves remain upon nursery trees 
until long after they should be packed and shipped ; 
in such cases the nurseryman strips off the leaves. 
We are occasionally asked if stripping the leaves 
does not injure the tree. If the leaves will part 
from their hold by merely drawing the branch 
through the hand, they are of no further use to the 
tree ; they have already made preparation to fall, 
and will do so in the first storm. Careful stripping 
can do no barm, while it allows the purchaser to 
receive his trees much earlier. When the leaf is 
ripe, and has completed its season’s work, it makes 
ready to drop from the tree, just as ripe fruit does. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. ¢., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





English Blue Grass.—W. M. Arnold, 
West Va. We know of no * English Blue Grass.”” The 
Blue Grass of this country, or Kentucky Blue Grass, is 
June Grass and Spear Grass in England (Poa pratensis). 
It succeeds best on lime-stone soils, and is one of our 
most valuable grasses. Blue Grass is sown in Jate winter 
and very early spring. 





Wants a Fern Book.—c. H. Bunce, 
New Haven Co., Conn., is in the same * frame” with 
many others; he says he “ does not know howhe could 
get along without the American Agriculturist, having 
taken it for twenty years.” We think the book that 
would best suit him is “Ferns in Their Homes and 
Ours,”’ by John Robinson. 

Sewing Machines.—Fred. Frink, a sub- 
scriber, writes us from Snohomish Co., Wash. Ter., Aug. 
15th: ‘The High-arm Sewing Machine which I bought 
of you arrived safe and in good order, and I consider it 
my duty to acknowledge the fact that it far surpasses my 
anticipations, both in style, finish, and the quality of its 
work. It isin reality equal to machines which are sold 
here by agents for $50 to $65.” 





Home-Made Fodder Cutters and 
Pumps.—H. H. Staola, St. Landry Parish, La. Both 
fodder cutters and pumps are now to be had of any dealer 
in agricultural implements, and much cheaper than you 
could make either should we give you full directions for 
manufacture. In early times, when hardware stores and 
dealers in agricultural implements were not to be found 
in every village and city, home-made fodder cutters and 
pumps were often made by farmers, but all this is 
changed, for better implements of all kinds are on sale. 





Use for Chip Manure.—G. E. Hedges, 
Burlington, N. J., has a lot of chip manure, about twenty 
loads, at the bottom of an old wood-pile, and asks us the 
best use to make of it. The best use to make of the ma- 
terial isasamulch. If any fruit trees were planted last 
spring or last fall, or if currants, blackberries, or similar 
bushes were set out, give them a heavy mulching of the 
material on the soil over their roots. If such material be 
used for bedding animals, and then be taken to the 
manure heap, it may be used upon almost any crop. It 
will be especially beneficial for potatoes. 





Capt. John B, Moore.—In the death of 
John B. Moore, of Concord, Massachusetts, which took 
place in August last, horticulture loses one of its most 
active followers, and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society one of its most energetic and progressive mem- 
bers. Always striving for improvement, he has left his 
mark upon a number of fruits and vegetables, of which he 
has produced several new varieties of value. He is best 
known to fruit-growers as the originator of “‘ Moore’s 
Early Grape,” a seedling of the Concord, and superior to 
that in many respects. It is the many quiet workers, 
after the style of Mr. Moore, that give Massachusetts 
the proud eminence she enjoys in horticulture. 





Alkali, or Alum Lands.—A. W. 
Cooper, Glynn Co., Ga., writes us: ‘* Alkali lands are 
known here as alum iands. Last yearI planted ten acres 
of the best land on the place to rice for dry culture, and 
there was no signof alkali. This year the same field was 











planted water culture. After the waterhad been on the 
Jand about a month, athick scum appeared on the lowest 
land, spreading rapidly over the field and smothering the 
rice. Aditch was cut across the adjoining bank, which 
admitted the flowing of a sheet of water over the ten- 
acre field. The alkali has disappeared, and has not re- 
turned since, and the rice is very good.”’ The removal of 
the scum from the surface of the water in your rice plan- 
tation, by forcing it to flow off with acurrent, was prob- 
ably the most economical system you could have devised 
for getting rid of it. 


Sex in Melons.—A. W. Cooper, Glynn Co., 
Ga., informs us that acertain gardener in his State raises 
better watermelons than his neighbors because he plants 
alternate rows of male and female melon seed. We can- 
not understand howa mancan plant alternate rows of 
melons with seed obtained from the two sexes of the fruit, 
as no male blossom of any of the melon family ever pro- 
duces fruit. The male and female flower are always sep- 
arate and distinct on the same vine, and it is only the 
latter which perfect fruit. There are, however, many 
persons who, having heard that there were two sexes of 
flowers in melons, think that both produce fruit, and we 
have heard dealers in our markets declare that they can 
readily pick out the different sexes inthe ripened fruit. 
Ofcourse these men know nothing of botany, or they 
would not show their ignorance by making such as- 
sertions. 

Raspberry Leaves Dying.—Geo. A. 
Clarkson, Oakland Co., Mich. The leaves you send of 
the Shaffer’s Colossal raspberry appear to be prema- 
turely ripened, probably due to the Jong-continued high 
temperature of the passed season. The raspberries are 
indigenous to the cooler regions of North America, 
rarely succeeding under cultivation in the warmer, owing 
to this premature ripening or scalding of the foliage in 
summer. For this reason none of the red varieties suc- 
ceed in the South, except at a considerable elevation 
above the sea. The very high temperature of the passed 
summer, with excessive atmospheric humidity, has been 
the cause of mildew and sun scald among several of our 
standard varieties of the raspberry. The results will be 
killing down of the canes next winter, as the wood can- 
not become fully ripened in the absence of healthy foliage. 





Plant-Lice on Apple Trees.—H. M. 
Westbrook, Multnomah Co., Ore. From the brief de- 
scription you give of the plant-lice attacking apple trees 
in Oregon, weconclude they area species of Hriosoma, 
probably £. lonigera, a minute insect covered with a 
woolly, flocculent or cotton-like substance secreted from 
its abdomen. The eggs of this pest are usually laid in 
the axils of the branches, or in the crevices of the bark 
near the roots of the tree. This woolly apple tree louse 
is sometimes a great pest, and unless destroyed, sooner or 
later kills the trees it infests. By washing the stems 
and branches with strong potash water, then smearing 
every part with soft soap, whale-oil or other greasy sub- 
stance, this pest may be eradicated. Emulsions made 
with kerosene oil and soap may also be used with excel- 
lent results, but strong alkaline solutions should be ap- 
plied first. The ants which you see running over the 
apple trees, are merely seeking food fromthe plant-lice, 
consequently are not injurious to the trees. 

Raising Pear Stocks.—R. A. Paisley, 
Ontario, Canada, writes us that his several attempts to 
raise pear seedlings for stocks have not been successful. 
The pear seeds sown in this country by nurserymen are 
nearly all imported from Eurcpe; they often arrive in 
bad order, and when the seeds germinate the leaves of 
the seedlings are so frequently attacked by “ blight,” 
that many nurserymen prefer to import their stocks rather 
than to raise them. Of course success depends, in the 
first place, upon good, sound, plump seeds, and the seed- 
bed should be well worked, to insure a light porous soil 
to the depth of two feet; it should be well enriched to 
insure a rapid growth, especially with wood ashes, lime, 
and fine bone. If the seeds appear to be dry, it is well to 
mix them, before sowing, with twice their bulk of moist, 
not wet, sand and shovel them over occasionally. If the 
seeds thus treated plump out, and at length sprout, they 
may be sown with confidence. If to be worked with a 
horse cultivator, make the drills three feet apart, and 
scatter the seeds very thinly in the rows, 





Squirrels and the Pears.—J. Wilson, 
Westchester county, New York, complains to us that the 
squirrels take off his pears, and cutting them to pieces to 
get at the seeds, are stripping the trees of their fruit. He 
does not say what kind of squirrels they are,but probably 
the gray squirrels. Few who have not experienced it, are 
aware of the mischief that squirrels and rabbits (hares) 
can do in a garden in the country. The burrowing squir- 











rels that cause such havoc in California and Australia are 
destroyed by forcing fumes of burning sulphur into their 
holes, but these gray squirrels and rabbits must be shot 
or poisoned, Shooting is preferable, as dead squirrels and 
rabbits are most welcome on the table. If poisoning is 
resorted to, soak seeds of which they are fond in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of strychnine,and place them where squir- 
rels can, and domestic animals cannot, reach them. Ag 
to hares, so generally called rabbits, they gave us much 
trouble the past summer. Having several choice, im- 
ported pinks that we wished to multiply, we found that 
the “little brown rabbit’ * made cuttings ” of the stems 
before we could get achance at them. Shot and traps 
were the oniy remedy. 





Grass for a Name.—Mr. J. C. Johnson, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania, sends specimens of a grass, 
of which he wishes the proper name, and some account 
of its value in agriculture. He obtained the grass from 
West Virginia, where it is known as “Randall grass.” 
The grassis the ‘Tall Fescue,”’ Festuca elatior. ‘The 
Meadow Fescue,”’ formerly regarded as distinct, and 
called Festuca pratensis, is now considered as only a 
smaller form of this, the former growing three or four 
feet high, while the latter is from one to three feet tall, 
but as in botanical characters, as well as in feeding value, 
they are identical, it only leads to confusion to speak of 
them as distinct species. ‘* Randall grass’ is a very 
common name in Virginia, and farther South * Evergreen 
grass’ is the popular name. As these names are in some 
localities applied to the smaller form, and in others to 
the larger one, much confusion results, Though this 
grass is common in pastures in the Northern States, it is 
rarely, if ever, sown there, but is introduced. In some 
Southern localities it has been sown with much success, 
We can only say now that it is regarded as one of the 
most nutritious and valuable of all grasses. To givea 
more full account is not practicable in a Basket Item, but 
we will endeavor to soon give a more extended descrip- 
tion of this valuable grass, 


When to Wean the Colt.—S. D. Matth- 
ews, Martin county, North Carolina, Thrifty colts are 
usually weaned at about six months’ old. The mare, if 
kept for breeding, will then be nearly six months in foal. 
At this age, boiled whole oats, with a little wheat bran 
make a very good substitute for milk. Oats are the best 
grain to feed either colts or mature horses upon. Some 
get a habit of ‘‘ hogging” their feed, and so, many of the 
oats being swallowed whole, pass undigested. This may 
be prevented by throwing a handful of smooth pebbles 
as big as hickory nuts into the manger, which compels 
the horse or colt to pick out his oats slowly, in which 
case they are well chewed before swallowing. Begin with 
half a pint of boiled oats and an equal quantity of bran 
three times a day, with grass or good sweet hay, and 
gradually increase the grain, according to age, size, ap- 
petite, activity, etc. Change to uncooked oats and bran 
after thirty days. Begin to handle at once. Put on a 
halter whenever the colt is fed, and keep it tied while 
feeding. Colts of the draft breeds may be harnessed and 
used at eighteen months’ old, but colts of the breeds used 
for fast work, or ordinary road work, should not be driven 
before they are three years old—or better four, but they 
may be and should be harnessed and handled as young 
as two to two and a half. 


An Improved Ox-Eye Daisy.—W. C. 
Mason, Bergen county, New Jersey, sends us some heads 
of flowers of the Ox-Eye Daisy, which are much finer in 
appearance than the usual form of the plant. Ordinarily 
the outer row of white florets, or rays, have a flat or 
strap-shaped petal. In the specimens sent, these, instead 
of being flat, are tubular, or trumpet-shaped, and two- 
lipped. This gives the flower an appearance of greater 
substance, and they are much fewer than in the ordinary 
form, Flowers thus modified are not very rare, as they 
are sent to us from various parts of the country nearly 
every summer, and are usually called ‘double flowers.” 
They are certainly not “double” in the proper sense of 
that term, there being no inerease in the number of the 
parts, but merely a change in the shape of the ray florets. 
We are asked if this variety can be perpetuated from the 
seed. This can only be ascertained by trial. Such vari- 
ations are sometimes very constant, but generally they 
are not sufficiently well fixed to appear in the seedlings, 
and can only be propagated by division of the plant, or 
by cuttings. The common Ox-Eye Daisy has become 
singularly popular within a few years. Immense quanti- 
ties are sold at the florists’ stores, and it is not rare to see 
an elegantly dressed lady with a huge cluster, as a ‘‘ cor- 
sage bouquet.” Not onlyare they sold in summer, but 
they are forced and offered in the winter months. The 
forced flowers have a scanty, meagre look. Possibly the 
variety in question might be better suited for forcing 
in the window or greenhouse, than the common forms, 
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Cheddar Cheese.—Mrs. H. W. Dickenson, 
Huron Co., Mich. This is one of the finest English 
cheeses, anil its high quality is owing mainly to the great 
care with which it is made. It is generally sold in small 
sizes, and is characterized by its mildness and purity of 
flavor, mellowness and richness under the tongue, long 
keeping qualities, and solidity or freedom from holes, 

Quinces in Connecticut.—Mr. F. E. 
Heath, Litchfield county, Connecticut, informs us that in 
his section the quince crop will not be large, the trees 
having made too much wood and suffered from blight. His 
orchard consists mainly of Meech’s Prolific. The Cham- 
pion he considers too late; he has a high opinion of the 
Rea. Mr. Heath is now making preparations for irrigat- 
ing his orchard and farm so as to be able to defy drouth. 
We shall be pleased to hear of his success. 





Canning Succotash.—G. D. Archer, 
Fairfield Co.,Conn., asks us if we can tell him howto 
put up succotash in somebody's glass jars, so that it will 
keep. We doubt if itcan be done. Green corn, peas, 
succotash, etc., are only safe when soldered up in tin 
cans, and cooked in them for eight hours or more. We 
have tried all the methods with glass that have been 
recommended, with only utter failure. 

Leghorn Fow!ls.—F. W. Chapman, Sulli- 
yan county, New York, wishes to engage in egg-farming. 
He finds the Leghorns, the best of the non-sitting breeds, 
have such large combs that, in his severe climate, they 
are quite sure to be frozen every winter. This difficulty 
may be obviated by “ dubbing,” or cutting off the combs 
and wattles. This should be done when the birds are 
about two-thirds grown, and if sharp shears are used, 
very little pain or blood will accompany the operation, 

Keeping Apples and Pears. —E. 
Lewis, Jr., New Haven Co., Conn. Apples, pears, and 
other similar fruits, are preserved in large quantities by 
what is called the cold storage system. <A few years ago, 
large sums were invested in buildings for preserving 
fruit under this system, and, we believe, most of the cap- 
ital invested in them was lost, as fruit out of season did 
not command a price commensurate with its cost. Win- 
ter apples and pears are now preserved in cool, well-ven- 
tilated rooms, without the addition of ice or other refrig- 
eraling processes. Yet if it is deemed desirable to use ice, 
asimple arrangement may be made to serve the purpose. 





The Death of Prof. Baird.—Prof. 
Spencer F, Baird, the U.S. Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
died in August last. In these two offices he occupied 
positions in which he exercised a wide influence in 
showing the application of science tothe practical affairs 
oflife. His work in the domain of pure science has been 
equalled by few men who have ever lived, and when we 
contemplate the number of volumes he has produced, all 
ranking among the highest, it seems incredible that one 
man should have done so much. In his work as fish 
commissioner, while confessedly the leading authority in 
the scientific aspects of that branch of science, his prac- 
tical work in the protectionand increase of food fishes 
has been, from the first, a public benefit. His labors were 
not confined to ichthyology alone, but his positions allow- 
ed him to foster all branches of science, which he did 
with most impartial liberality. We have had more 
showy men of science than Prof. Baird, but none who 
can show a greater amount of important work accom- 
plished than he, 

A National Association for the 
Preservation of Agriculture and Other 
Industries. — Several documents with the above 
headings have reached us from England, which set forth 
that not only agriculture, but various arts directly related 
to agriculture, are in a condition bordering upon ruin, 
while several branches of industry are practically extinct. 
Formerly there were twenty-six sugar refineries in Lon- 
don; of these, twenty-one are closed, ‘‘and the days of 
the remaining five are numbered.”’ The flour-milling in- 
dustry is threatened with extinction, and so with many 
Others. This sad state of affairs is calmly but firmly 
stated. The cause of all these troubles is summed up as 
follows: ‘*The present condition of agriculture, and that 
of many of our manufactures and trades can be easily and 
directly traced to the continued free importation of the 
productions of foreign labor.’ In other words, to free 
trade. It is proposed to form a National Association, 


with its headquarters in London, and a branch in each 
county, the object being to enlighten the voters as to the 
cause of the present state of affairs, and the remedy. 
The most encouraging results have thus far attended the 
efforts of the ** Council ** to awaken an interest in all 
parts of the country, people of all shades of political 
opinion joining the branch associations. 


There are evi- 








dently very earnest men promoting the movement, and 
we shall watch the outcome of their labors with much 
interest. 

Transplanting Evergreens.—c. W. 
Shane, Washington Territory, writes us: When resid- 
ing near Los Angeles, California, I learned to remove 
orange and other evergreen trees ; and since living in 
Washingten Territory, I have found that our beautiful 
Thujasand Yews can be as readily and successfully trans- 
planted as the California orange trees. The work is 
generally done in midsummer, First the holes are dug, 
anda large bucket of water kept in readiness near each 
hole. Then a circle, corresponding in its diameter to the 
size of the tree to be transplanted, is dug around it. The 
tap root is then cut off with a sharp spade, and the tree 
is ready for removal. Cover the block of soil with a sack 
until carried to the orchard or place prepared. Put the 
water in the hole, set the tree in the wet soil. and fill the 
hole half full with soil, pour in another bucket of water, 
and fill full, and round up with earth. The work must 
be done so that air cannot get to the fibrous roots, else 
the tree will die. The soil must be compact, go as to en- 
close these tender roots, and success is insured. Ifthese 
directions are followed, evergreens ‘may be successfully 
moved at any season of the year, 





Insects Boring Into Vinegar Bar- 
rels.—‘ Poquirer,” Orange county, New York, writes 
us: “I have a number of barrels of hard cider turning 
into vinegar. Some of them leak through holes of about 
the size of a pin, in the staves and heads. They ap- 
pear to have been bored through from the outside, as 
I first noticed a little hole with fine sawdust around it, 
and in a day or two it got through, and the barrel began 
to leak. Can you tell me what bores the holes, and sug- 
gest a way to keep the borer out of the barrel?” There 
are several species of beetles, the larve of which attack 
vinegar,cider and beer barrels, boring small holes through 
the staves, thereby causing leaks. These pests belong 
mainly to the Scolytide, a family of small cylindrical bee- 
tles all feeding either upon dead or living wood. The 
one attacking your vinegar barrels is, probably, the Cry- 
phalus materarius, which has been known to empty wine 
casks, and entirely destroy the staves. The Tomicus 
monographicus, in India, has been known to drill more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand holes in a single 
casks. Painting the outside of the barrels with mineral 
paint and boiled oil will prevent the depredations of these 
cask-boring insects. 

Agricultural Development in Ja- 
pan.—Mr. Kizo Tamari, a member of the commis- 
sion which represented the Japanese government at the 
New Orleans Cotton Exposition three years ago, has 
called on us prior to his departure for Europe. He is the 
only member of the commission who has not already re- 
turned to Japan, having been appointed by his govern- 
ment to study scientific and practical agriculture in 
America. For this purpose he has spent six months at 
the Illinois Industrial University, one year at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, six months at the N. Y. Exper- 
iment Station at Geneva, and about a year in traveling. 
Mr. Tamari informs us that Japan is making wonderful 
progress in the adoption and development of modern 
agricultural methods. The Imperial College at Tokio 
has already six hundred students, and forty professors 
and assistants. The studies are divided into three sep- 
arate departments: First, Agriculture proper; second, 
Forestry ; third, Veterinary Science. Each of these de- 
partments is again divided into a scientific and a practi- 
cal section. To enter any of the scientific courses, the 
students have to pass a severe examination in the Eng- 
lish branches. All the lectures are delivered in the 
English language, and professors and students wear 
modern clothing, which, Mr. Tamari thinks, will in time 
become adopted throughout Japan. Most of the students 
in the classes of practical agriculture are sons of the 
wealthiest and most influential farmers of the Empire. 
All the expenses for the maintenance of the college are 
paid by the government, and tuition is entirely free, the 
students having nothing to pay but a moderate price for 
their board. In former years most of the professors at 
the college were foreigners, but the present plan is to 
send the most intelligent youths of the Empire to Amer- 
ica and Europe, to let them acquire all the information 
they can, and bring it home with them to teach it to their 
own people. This certainly appears to be the wiser 
policy, as those born in the country generally understand 
the needs of its agricultural interests better than foreign- 
ers. If all the young men sent out by the imperial gov- 
ernment are as iutelligent students and quick observers 
as Mr. Tamari, Japan will not be long without as efficient 
teachers of agriculture ascan be found anywhere. We 
extend to him our best wishes for a pleasant voyage, and, 
on his return to his native country, the deserved appre- 
ciation of his government for which he has Jabored hard. 








Animal Ailments. 
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Dog With Overgrown Claws,.—Mrs. 
L. Robinson, Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, has a pet 
dog whose claws are growing into the soles of his feet, 
causing soreness and lameness, and asks for a remedy, 
This trouble is caused by not giving the dog sufficient 
exercise out of doors, where he can dig in tie ground 
and otherwise wear his claws down. The ends of the 
claws should be cut off with a pair of sharp nippers. If 
there is much soreness or suppuration on the sole of the 
foot, wash frequently with warm water. 


Fistula in Teat.—When an opening forms 
in the side of the teat, through which the milk escapes 
during the milking, it is known as ** fistula.” It may be 
removed by carefully dissecting the skin around the 
opening, and into it, as far as possible, when the open- 
ing is enlarged by a slight cut at each side. The edges 
of the wound are then drawn together by stitches, a safe 
one being put through the part where the fistula existed. 
On healing of the wound, the opening is closed. The 
operation must be performed when the cow is dry. 


Ringbones, Sidebones.—M. L. Dela- 
van, Westchester County, New York. Ringbones and 
sidebones differ only in the seat of the disease, and are 
generally due to strains and over exertion, but may also 
result from other injuries, from rheumatic disease, or 
from abnormal nutrition. Inflammation of the perios- 
teum, the membrane covering the bones, marks generally 
the beginning of the trouble. Gradually soft matter ex- 
udes which becomes hard and bony. In the progress of 
the disease the entire surface of the pastern bones may 
become involved and result in a general deposition of 
new bony matter. In the first stages, the treatment 
should be of a soothing character, rest and hot poultices, 


to which laudanum and camphor may be added. In ad- 
vanced cases, blisters end firing are resorted to. Com- 


plete cures are rare, yet with proper treatment and rest 
horses afflicted with ringbone may recover sufficiently to 
become serviceable. With young animals the prognosis 
is more favorable than with older ones. 


Rickets.—This disease is produced by an im- 
perfect nutrition of the bones of young animals. Sheep, 
pigs, foals, and puppies suffer from it more than calves, It 
is also common in the human family. In foals whose dam 
is worked hard, and which are not allowed to suck often 
enough, and in animals born in menageries, it is of com- 
mon occurrence. Animals born with it will generally 
die, death being preceded by paralysis. In certain fam- 
ilies the affe tion is hereditary, but anything that under- 
mines the general health may develop it in an animal 
predisposed to it. The first indications of rickets are a 
swelling of the bones, and inflammation of the perios- 
teum. Afterwards the bones, especially those of the legs, 
bend and become distorted. The chief treatment must 
consist in removing the cause of the malady, by giving 
nutritious food, free access to its dam, tonics, lime 
water, bone dust, iron, cod-liver oil, and laxatives when 
required. A dry, airy sleeping place should be provided, 
and access to open air, sunshine, with gentle exercise. 
Where the legs are crooked, suitable splints and band- 
ages should be applied. Z 


Signs of Tuberculosis in Cows.— 
R. Middleton, Montgomery Co., Pa., desires to be in- 
formed “ whether it is a sure sign of tuberculosis if a cow 
coughs frequently when in the stable during winter, 
and is entirely free from cough out in the field during 
summer.’’ Our answer to this inquiryis, no. Cough 
may result from other diseases than tuberculosis, At the 
beginning of consumption there is some fever, the ears 
and horns of the animal become hot, the nose dry, and 
there is a slight cough, deepand dry. For a while the an- 
imal may not lose in flesh, but gradually it loses the pli- 
ancy of its skin, and becomes “ hide bound.” The milk 
becomes watery, poor in quality, and unfit for use. The 
joints become enlarged, causing stiffness or lameness of 
a shifting character, showing itself in one leg to-day and 
in another to-morrow. Generally the glands of the neck 
become enlarged, and the breath offensive. As the disease 
progresses, the cough, and pain upon pressure over the 
ribs increase ; the animal becomes emaciated, the coat 
staring, the eyes dull and sunken; there is discharge 
from the eyes and nose, and in some cases severe diar- 
rhea sets in shortly before death. More frequently the 


f animals die from suffocation. But the only positive diag- 


nostic symptoms of pulmonary tuberculosis are those 
which present themselves by examining the lungs of the 
affected animal. The peculiar dull sound, and the ab- 
sence of the respiratory murmur, are found in no other 
disease, and furnish an unmistakable guide to the expe- 
rienced ear. Recovery is very rare, and when it occurs 
the animal is generally too much weakened to be of use, 
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The Tall Fescue and Meadow Fescue. 
a 

There are a number of grasses highly valued and 
generally cultivated in Europe that are rarely or 
never sown by our own farmers ; conspicuous 
among them is the Tall Fescue. Formerly the Tall 
Fescue, Festuca elatior, and the Meadow Fescue, 
F. pratensis, were considered to be distinct species, 
but the best botanical authorities of the present 
day regard the last named as a variety of the for- 
mer. The typical form of the Tall Fescue (Ff. ela- 
tior), has stems three and four, and sometimes five 
feet high. As shown in the engraving, the panicle 
is narrow and erect, and short branches upon 
which are crowded the spikelets of five to ten florets 
each. The principal differences between the vari- 
ety pratensis, or Meadow Fescue, and the type are 
its smaller stature (one to three feet, and a closer 
panicle, with smaller spikelets). In proof of the 
view that the Meadow Fescuc is only a form of the 
Tall Fescue, it is stated that if the seeds of the Mea- 














THE TALL FESCUE. 


dowFescue are sown upon stiff, clayey soil, the pro- 
duct will be the Tall Fescue. The variety Meadow 
Fescue is known in Virginia as ‘‘ Randall Grass,” 
and in South Carolina, and some other Southern 
States it is called ‘‘ Evergreen Grass,” as it remains 
green under the snow all winter, giving the sheep 
very early herbage as soon as the snow disappears. 
Though very rarely, if ever, sown in the Northern 
States, it is extensively naturalized, at least in the 
older states, and is found, especially the smaller 
variety, in meadows and pastures where it ‘“‘comes 
in’’ very freely, and in old pastures it often forms 
a considerable portion of the turf. In its nutritive 
value, this grass ranks among the highest, whether 
as pasturage or made into hay. Its yield of hay to 
the acre is equal to that of any other grass. While 
some claim that it is best suited to low moist 
ground, it flourishes wellon dry uplands and is 
sown in the mountains of Virginia and North Car- 
olina for sheep pasturage, for which purpose it is 
valuable above all other grasses, as it affords them 
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herbage all through the winter. The roots are 
fibrous and extend toa great depth, enabling the 
grass to withstand drouth better than shallow root- 
ing kinds. In England, the typical Tall Fescue is 
very apt to have its ends ergotized, on which ac- 
count, seeds imported from Germany and other 
continental countries are the only ones that are re- 
garded as safe to be sown. In view of the general 
European testimony as to the value of the Tall 
Fescue and its variety, and the experience of the 
few who have sown it in the Southern States, it ap- 
pears to be agrass eminently worthy of the atten- 
tion of our farmers, the majority of whom sow 
Timothy, as if it were the only grass worthy of 
being cultivated. 
a 


The Cyclamen. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
a 

Many amateur florists have an ambition to grow 
this beautiful bulb, and it is often done well, even 
in an ordinary sitting-room, though as it requires a 
season of rest, it is often injured by this not being 
given properly or at the right time. Cylamen 
bulbs in the dry state can be procured usually from 
seedsmen in September or October. When re- 
ceived they should be potted in five, six or seven 
inch pots, according to the size of the bulb; have the 
pots well drained, and filled loosely to the top with 
rich, soft soil; such as iscomposed of one third 
leaf mold is best. Press the bulb into the soil so 
that its surface is level with the soil, give it a good 
watering, and then place it in some dark closet or 
cellar for three or four weeks, when it may be 
brought into light. The bulbs already started can 
often be bought from the florists, when they may 
be placed among a general assortment of plants 
that are kept at 50 degrees at night, with 10 to 15 
higher in day time. The Cyclamen flowers usually 
from January to April; when done flowering, the 
plants should be dried off by laying the pots on 
their sides, say from May to September, and then 
started again. 


oe - 
Harvesting and Marketing Quinces. 
W. W. MEECH. 
=> 


For marketing as well as for house use, quinces 
should not be gathered until fully ripe, as they do 
not ripen upin color and flavor like apples, pears, 
and peaches, after they are picked. If gathered 
too early the quince is comparatively worthless. 
If the cultivator of the quince does not desire at 
once to dispose of his fruit, the laterripening sorts 
can be kept for a long time by being carefully 
spread out in a cool chamber till the frost necessi- 
tates their removal tothecellar. With proper care 
quinces may be kept till Aprilin common cellars. 
Of course with retarding-house conveniences, all 
fruits may be kept at will. As a rule it will be 
found that the best time to use or sell quinces is 
soon after they are ripe. If kept too long, the de- 
mand for them, as with most other fruits, ceases, 
and they are not sougnt after. 

There is always a market for quinces in the large 
cities, and, if the quality is good, at paying prices; 
but often the best market will be in some of the 
smaller cities and towns. The producer will find 
it advantageous to look out for such markets be- 
fore the fruit is ripe, so as to knuw just where to 
send it when ready. That class of customers al- 
wuys wants the best fruit, and is willing to pay for 
it. The bestis found in the end to be the cheapest. 

The stave basket, being smooth inside and there- 
fore less liable to bruise fruit, is preferred to the 
old spint or chip baskets. The size used to be for 
five half pecks, but now it is generally but four. 
The old standard crate for shipping fruit was eight 
inches wide, fourteen deep, and twenty-three and 
a half long, outside measure. The ends and parti- 
tion were cut of three-quarter inch pine, seven and 
a half wide by fourteen inches long. The bottom 
and top were six and a half wide, and three-eighths 
of an inch thick. The sides were of four slats the 
same thickness, and two anda half inches wide, 
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The whole crate consisted of thirteen pieces, often 
with a planed end for convenience of marking, 


| These proportions are varied, some being wider 


and shorter, or narrower and deeper, according to 
the choice of the shipper or maker, Crates being 
seldom returned as “empties” they are about 
enough less in capacity than the bushel to cover 
the cost of the crate. Baskets are returned. 





———— 
Device for Holding a Load of Hay. 
ae, 

When a load of hay or straw has to be carted 
some distance over uneven ground, some arrange- 











WINDLASS FOR HAY RACKS. 


ment for holding it securely to the wagon is neces- 
sary. The use of the pole over the top of the load, 
held in front by the rack’s ladder, and drawn down 
behind by arope tied to the rear cross-piece is well- 
known. The device shown in our illustration is an 
improvement upon this, and consists in making the 
rear cross-piece a windlass of about eight inches in 
diameter. Through two holes, bored through it at 
right angles, stout iron rods, thirty inches long, are 
passed, and secured by nuts. By using these rods 
as levers, the pole can be drawn down very close, 
and may be held in place by a piece of wood several 
feet long, inserted in a hole in the windlass, and 
resting against the rear of the load which it also 
holds in place. 


Bo 
An Ingenious Tail Holder. 
as 
Mr. W. D. Matthews, Centralia, Washington Ter- 
ritory, sends us the i!lustration of a simple device 








A SIMPLE TAIL HOLDER. 


for holding a cow’s tail during milking, and writes: 
‘*T have a rag or cloth about two feet long, or a lit- 
tle over, and about one foot wide, that I use for 
wiping the teats. Tie one end in a single knot 
around the cow’s tail just above the brush, carry 
it down inside of the cow’s leg, and under the knee 
of the milker, as seen in the illustration, and the 


| cow’s tail is firmly held out of harm’s way.” 
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The Pure-Bred Lincoln. 
_>- 

For coutrasting its character with that of the 
Leicester-Lincoln, the perfect type of which was 
jllustrated in our April number, we give herewith 
portraits of purely-bred Lincoln sheep. The origi- 
nals of these portraits were extraordinary prize win- 
pers, sustaining the honor of Longwools against 
all comers, during a series of fairs and exhibitions. 
These animals were from the flock of Mr. John 
Byron, of Steaford, near ancient Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire. Their owner has given the following 
account of their breeding, whence the purity of 
their descent from the ancient blood of the shire is 
plainly indicated. 

‘“‘Itis,’’wrote Mr. Byron, ‘‘as near as I can ascer- 
tain, a little more than an hundred years since my 
grandfather began farming at Tathwell, near Louth, 
under the grandfather of my present landlord, 
Henry Chaplin, Esq., M. P., of Blanking Hall, Lin- 
coln. He bred for a number of years—I believe for 





forly—from the old Tathwell stock, so well known 
in Lincolnshire, and continued to do so up to the 
time of his giving up business, when the flock came 
into tue hands of my father, who kept breeding on 
{n the same way, using occasionally a few sheep 
from the Kirkham flocks, of Hagnaby, aad Bisca- 
thorpe, near Louth. When I came to Kirkby Green, 
T brought a flock of ewes with me, selected nearly 
entirely from my father’s and brother’s flocks, and 
C have crossed these with rams hired from Mr. C. 
Clark, of Scopwick, as I have, also, used a few 
sheep from the old Tathwell and Biscathorpe 
flocks.’? Thus, we are informed of the thorough 
purity of these sheep, in the line of their coming 
from the old Lincoln, and, therefore, cannot but 
be interested in their success as competitors for 
prizes. This was their roll of winnings : Brigg Meet- 
tng, Lincolnshire Agricultural Society, first prize, 
ten pounds ; Oakham Meeting, Rutland Agricultu- 
tal Society, first prize, ten pounds; Benningham 
Meeting, Midland Counties Society, first prize, 
fifteen pounds—with silver medal, and linen and 
woolen draperies prize, ten pounds; Islington 
Meeting, Smithfield Club, first prize, twenty 
pounds—silver cup of twenty pounds, against 
Leicesters, Cotswolds, other Lincolns, Kentish, 








or any other Longwools—and champion plate, fifty 
pounds, as best pen of sheep at the show; Steaford 
Fat Stock Show, first prize; Leeds Fat Cattle 
Show, first prize, and silver cup, as best pen of 
sheep in the show. At the time they were shown 
in London, these sheep were twenty-one months 
old, and weighed eight hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds, and their magnificent flecces made them 
easily and pronouncedly superior to all others in 
competition, as their prize memorandum evinces. 

The Lincolns are hardy, tractable, and excellent 
mothers and nurses. One characteristic, wherein 
they differ greatly from other sheep, is their con- 
siderable weight of collar, yielding one and a half 
pound of wool. They are of large size, and heavy 
in the carcass. The average weight of their fleeces 
is ten pounds. Their wool measures sixteen to 
eighteen inches in length; is clear, beautiful white. 

Leicester and Warwick breeders have improved 
both the quality and value of the carcasses of their 
sheep of Lincoln, but the fleeces suffered while 
that bodily advancement progressed. Their Jong 
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wool was the chief honor of the Lincolns, and their 
fleeces were unrivalled in kind, not remarkably 
fine, but, for combing purposes, in high estimation. 
For centuries they supplied the looms of Norfolk, 
which was long famous as the principal seat of 
worsted manufacture, the very name of which 
found its derivation in the parish of Worsted, Nor- 
folk, where woolen stuffs and twist first were man- 
ufactured. 

There is some distinction drawn by the trade in 
the different wools of Lincoln; the sheep bred on 
the marshes have the longer, heavier and coarser 
fleeces, while those from the downs (reared chiefly 
upon artificial grasses), the finer and shorter. The 
County of Lincoln may be regarded as the mother- 
country of long-wooled sheep, as Lancashire has 
been that of long-horned cattle, and that the power 
of the soil and blood has not departed, is manifest 
enough in presence of such products of it as our 
illustration presents. 
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HuUnTERS AND CARRIAGE Horses.—These are 
bringing extra high prices in England, and will 
continue to do so for a long time to come. It 
would cost us but a little more to breed and rear 
them for exportation, than it now does for a com- 
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mon plug; and at four years old, they would bring 
from five to ten times as much when sold. At a 
late sale of this style of horses at Tattersall’s auc- 
tion in London, fourteen hea. were knocked down 
at from two hundred and fifty-three to five hundred 
guineas—twelve hundred and sixty-five to two 
thousand five hundred dollars—each. Since the 
enlargement of steamers and their improved fix- 
tures, horses can be transported across the Atlantic 
with much more safety, and at half the price it 
used to cost a few years ago, thus making it quite 
economical in sending them abroad. 





Soiling in the South. 


In the Southern States soiling can be carried on 
with the greatest profit. There are several crops 
that may be grown, which are not suitable for the 
North. Pearl millet, teosinte, cow peas, millet 
(this thrives especially well), Bermuda grass (this 
affords the very best summer pasture and if fertil- 
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PURE-BRED LINCOLN SHEEP. 


ized, yields an enormous quantity of feed), Festwea 
pratensis (Meadow fescue, Randall grass or Ever- 
green grass) grows luxuriantly, and makes the best 
pasture; rye may often be pastured all the win- 
ter; the native wild grasses, crab grass, Hleusine 
Indica; finger grass (Panicum sanqguinale), barn-yard 
or door-yard grass (Panicum Crus-galli), sprouting 
crab grass (Panicum proliferum), Texas millet, Pan- 
icum Texanum and the common (far too common) 
beggars’ ticks (Bidens frondosa), and the (also too 
common) beggars lice (Desmodium molle), all furnish 
a most abundant pasturage. The large amount of 
wood pasturage, containing much grass of various 
kinds, and a wealth of leaves of young timber, 
more nutritive than any grass or forage plants, 
also affords excellent subsistence for a large part 
of the early portion of the year; while for winter 
feeding with hay and other fodder, the abundant 
sweet potato and the cheap cotton-seed meal make 
the very best substitute for the Northern roots 
and grain feed. Butter can be made in the South 
for ten cents a pound, more easily than it can be 
for twenty cents in the North, the markets there 
are far better, and nigher prices can be obtained 
than in any part of the North, excepting the 
‘‘ fancy’ prices paid in some of the largest cities. 
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Linseed and Cotton Seed Meal. 
_> 

Linseed ofl meal is now made by what is known 
as the new process, or by extracting the oil by 
means of benzine, or naphtha, by which the oil is 
practically all removed from the seed. The old 
process of pressure between heated plates left 
eleven to fourteen per cent of oil in the residue. 
As linseed oil has a laxative and most excellent 
effect upon the digestive organs, so the old process 
meal was a useful food for fattening cattle; but 
was not a desirable food for dairy cows on account 
of the result on the butter, which was white, soft, 
greasy, and of a flat oily flavor. The new process 
meal is free from some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the old process meal, and to some extent 
is useful in dairies, but after frequent attempts 
to use it with satisfaction, we abandoned it in 
favor of cotton seed meal. At thirty dollars per 
ton—its present value—it is much dearer than 
several other foods, which are preferable in other 
ways, as well as for their cheapness. 

Cotton seed meal, when used in moderation, is 
a very useful food for dairy cows. It is the re- 
verse of laxative, and tends rather to costiveness. 
This, however, gives it an especial value when 
cows are upon grass, or when it is mixed with 
bran. When it was first introduced in the North- 
ern States as a food for cows, twelve years or more 
ago, it was sold at eighteen dollars per ton, and 
was an exceedingly cheap food. Since then it has 
become widely popular, and has advanced in value 
fifty per cent. Still, for the nutriment contained 
in it, it is yet cheap, being valued for its nutritive 








A GOOD WAGON-JACK. 


elements at forty-six dollars per ton, as compared 
with the best clover hay at twenty dollars per ton. 
It is very rich in nitrogenous substances, and is 
consequently an unsafe food for cows, if fed to 
excess. The cotton plant possesses some very 
powerful medicinal qualities. The root produces 
abortion, and the seed certainly has some of the 
same active effect. The meal has a decided in- 
flammatory effect upon the milk glands, and, 
therefore, is to be used only in very moderate 
quantities. We have fed it to cows from four 
pounds daily down to one pouud, and while feed- 
ing two pounds daily, with twice as much bran 
and corn meal, the butter product of a cow ex- 
perimented upon ran up to two pounds daily. 
When four pounds daily was fed, with the same 
quantity of corn meal and bran, the yield of 
butter was only 1.83 pounds per day for a 
few days, when an attack of garget was brought 
on, and for fourteen days afterward the yield 
was less than a pound. As this result hap- 
pened frequently with other cows in the dairy, 
and hired men could scarcely be restrained from 
using too much of it, and a fine litter of Berk- 
shire pigs were sacrificed to this temptation to 
feed the meal to excess, its use was discarded. 
With one pound only, used with twice the quan- 
tity of corn meal and bran for a single ration, 
cotton seed meal may be used safely; but as any 
excess over that is apt to be injurious, it is ad- 
visable to mix the feed in bulk, so that the ration 
cannot be exceeded by any accident. This meal 
gives a high color, great solidity, a fine waxy 
texture and arich, nutty flavor to the butter; the 
latter fact seems to corroborate the belief that the 
oils of the food really go into the milk unchanged 
through the digestive organs, in which they are 
emulsified, and thence are discharged into the milk. 
As the digestibility of a food is really the meas- 





ure of its value, it is a most important part of the 
dairyman’s business to make careful] tests in his 
dairy of the effects of foods in regard to the quan- 
tity and quality of the product. Animals differ 
very much in respect of their digestive ability. 
Some cows will make a very fair profit from the 
same food upon which another cow will make a 
serious loss, and these results, vital to the inter- 
ests of the owner, can only be ascertained by 
most careful and repeated tests, 





A Bit to Prevent a Horse from Carrying 
His Tongue Out. 
- ——_--- 
Our illustration, made from a sketch sent us by 
Mr. N. 8. Hitchcock, Ionia county, Michigan, rep- 





BIT FOR HORSES CARRYING THEIR TONGUE OUT, 


resents a bit which appears to answer its purpose 
completely, and which is thus described by Mr. 
Hitchcock : ‘‘I had a leather bit made, which is 
preferable to metal, then I fastened a pair of small 
screw eyes into the back part of it, two to two and 
a half inches apart, that is about one inch and one- 
quarter each way from the center of the bit. 
Then I bent a pin of stiff wire, as shown in the 
illustration, turning the ends into the screw eyes 
so as to form hinges. This will lie lightly on the 
horse’s tongue and yet prevent the animal from 
putting its tongue over it or out of the mouth.” 





A Simple Wagon-Jack. 
—>— 

We illustrate herewith a simple and practical 
wagon-Jack, which is almost wholly of wood, and 
can be made by any ingenious farmer. The upright 
part is of plank or board, three feet long, to which 
a diagonal brace is firmly nailed, and sawed off so 
as to leave the lower end level with that of the up- 
right. The horizontal lever is four feet long, 
notched on the upper edge near the large end, to 
receive the axle of a wagon. This is loosely piv- 
oted to the upright .by a common carriage bolt. 
The pawlor “‘ dog,” is also held in place at the up- 
per end by a bolt, while the lowerend rests in the 
notches of the lever. Itis powerful enough to lift 
the axle of any farm wagon. 





A Secure Lantern Holder. 
—_—~<— 
A sketch of the device for fastening a lantern in 
a stable, from which our illustration has been 
drawn, was sent us by Mr. E. Hild, Cook Co., Ill. 


A SECURE LANTERN FASTENER, 


The apparatus consists of a wire stretched across 
the top of the stable, afew feet back of the stalls. 
Before fastening the wire an iron ring or a chain 
link large enough that it may be moved easily, is 
slipped on it, A piece of strong clothesline of con- 
venient length is securely tied to the ring, and to 





the lower end of the line a common harness snap- 
hook is fastened. When the lantern is hung on 
the hook it is perfectly secure, and may be easily 
moved from stall to stall, or to one side of the 
stable when not in use. 





Stable Ventilation. 
_—_~<_—- 

The accompanying engraving represents a com- 
bined window and ventilator for a stable. The 
sides are of pine lumber, twenty-six inches long, 
and one foot wide at the broad end, tapering to 
one inch wide at the other end. The wider ends 
are cut to a segment, as shown in the engraving. 
Quarter-inch holes are bored in the edge of one of 
these boards. A sash eighteen by twenty-six 
inches, with four lights of glass, is screwed to the 
front edges of the boards. The whole is then hung 
in place by a pair of wrought iron butts, screwed to 
the lower side of the sash and toa board firmly nailed 
to the inside of the stable, in the rear of a stall. A 
flat piece of iron, with a quarter-inch hole, ora stout 
screw eye is fastened into the stable wall directly 
over one of the side-boards. Through this an iron 
pin, a, is thrust into a hole in the edge of the side 
board, to hold the ventilator at any desired angle. 
When open, as shown in the engraving, a current 
of air is admitted, in the direction indicated by the 











A SERVICEABLE VENTILATOR, 


curved arrow, ventilating the stable without ex- 
posing the horse to a direct draught. 
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Begin Fattening Early. 
<_> 


There are advantages and disadvantages in begin- 
ning the fattening of swine or other animals early 
in the fall. Ifthe process is not begun until late, 
it must be carried into the extreme cold weather, 
when a considerable percentage of the food is re- 
quired to produce bodily heat. By fattening the 
avimals earlier, the percentage of food required for 
bodily heat is reduced. During severe weather the 
appetite of the animal is less vigorous and its di- 
gestion less nearly complete, due to the effect of 
the rigor of the weather upon its body in general. 
As the profit is increased by rapid fattening and 
good digestion, we increase the profit by fattening 
while the weather is mild. Also, the work of at- 
tending to the animals can be more economically 
done in mild than in severe weather, But, on the 
other hand, we incur greater risk of disease, espe- 
cially among swine, by fattening in warm weather. 
This, however, is not great when the animals are 
given a variety of wholesome food, pure drink, 
and clean quarters, and these produce the cheapest 
flesh as well. In the early part of the season the 
animals will get some food from the pastures ; but 
as this food is dry and often scant, the animals 
will frequently expend as much energy in roaming 
about the pastures, -as could be produced from’ the 
good they get, making the only advantage tke 
greater variety in their food. Nevertheless, there is 
a net gain in fattening early ; and animals put upon 
the market earlier than is the bulk of the product, 
usually command a better price than those pre- 
vailing later, when the market is well-nigh glutted, 
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A Country Cottage Costing $3.000. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 


—— 

The accompanying engravings represent the 
perspective view and plans of an attractive country 
cottage in the modern style, suitable for farm or vil- 
lage. The plans can be adopted to a narrow lot if 
desired, but the effect will 
be more picturesque if the 
plot of ground is not less 
than fifty feet in width, as 
seen in the perspective 
view, figure 1. There isa 
cellar under the entire 
building, six feet eight 
inches in depth, floored 
with a bed of concrete 
three inches deep. The 
cellar is provided with an 
outside door and stone 
steps, covered with batten 
doors, and a plank stair- 
way to the floor above. It 
also contains a hot air 
furnace for heating the 
house. The cellar walls 
are built of good quality 
field stone, broken to suit- 
able shape, and hammer 
dressed so as to secure a 
good bed, all laid in mor- 
tar composed of best 
freshly burnt lime and 
clean damp sand, in the 
proportions of one cask of 
lime to two casks of sand. 
Add one part of best 
Rosendale cement to the 
above when tempering for 
use. Plaster the walls 
thoroughly on the outside 
with Portland cement to 
the level of the grade. 
The chimneys are of hard brick laid in cement mor- 
tar, the tops of same paneled and stained red with 
a mixture of Venetian red and linseed oil. The 
opening for the kitchen range is of pressed brick 
with rubbed blue stone lintel, and has a rubbed 
slate hearth. All other fireplace openings faced 
with pressed brick, heaters of rubbed slate. The 
first story is ten feet, and the second story nine 











Fig. 2.—G@ROUND PLAN. 








feet six inches in hight, allin the clear. The side 
walls and ceilings of the rooms and closets are | 
hard finished on two coats of brown mortar and | 
well seasoned pine laths. | 
The floor beams to have one row of double cross | 





bridging in the middle of each span. The window 
frames to have 7/; inch jambs, and 2 inch subsills, 
7/s inch sills, 1!/, inch blind hanging stiles, all 
other outside finish, such as corner boards, gut- 
ters, outside steps, cornices, belt coursers, water 
tables, outside door casings, ridge rolls, ver- 
anda posts and railings, outside cellar doors, cas- 
ings, etc., to be of white pine of usual dimensions. 
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mortise locks. All other door furniture to be of 
japanned iron, with white porcelain knobs, and 
brass-faced mortise locks. Each wardrobe closet 
to have one dozen black japanned wardrobe hooks 
placed where directed. Pantry fitted with shelves ; 
sink and laundry tubs for kitchen. Fourteen ounce 
planched copper bath tub, with a complete water- 
closet, with cherry top and cover hinged to lift. 

Same to be furnished with 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


Window sash 11/2 inch thick glazed with double 
thick American glass, to balance with cast iron 
weights and brown hempen cord. The veranda 
floor of 1!/, by 4 inch white pine, the attic floor of 
7/, by 4 inch spruce. All other floors of 7/3 by 
3, inch yellow pine, driven up close, and blind 
nails to each beam. The first story base to be 7/s 
by 10 inches, and the second story 9 inches, includ- 
ing mouldings. The stairs to have 7/, inch risers and 
11/, inch treads, of yellow pine. Handrail of stairs 
31/. by 4inches, main newel, 6'/, by 6/2. inches, all of 
dry ash. Mantels of ash, with grates for burning 
coal, All other inside finish of yellow pine. Archi- 
traves in first story to be 7/; by 5 inches, second 
story, 7/s by 4!/. inches, all with plinth blocks, and 
turned corner blocks. 

The frame of the building is of sound seasoned 
spruce of the following sizes: 
Sills, 4by 6inches. Plates, 4 by 4 inches, 
Stad@ing <<... ccccees 3 by Ginch, 16 inches from centers, 


First floor beams....2 ‘10 ‘* 16 . 
Second floor beams..2 * 10 “ 16 i“ 
Attic floorbeams....2% 9 “ 16 ae ae 
PERO ccc eC OG = ” 


Veranda sills....... Y Gea» ac 

Veranda floor beams.2 ** 8 ‘“* 16 “ - 
ae POs 
« plates.....4 °° 6 “* cased 
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The outside and sliding doors to be two inches 
thick. Sliding doors with six raised panels, mould- 
ed, 5 feet 8inches by 8 feet; front door, 2 inches, 
by 3 feet by 8 feet, with six raised panels, moulded. 
Main room doors of first story 13 inches, by 2 feet 
10 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, with six raised panels, 








moulded. Closet doors 2 feet 4 inches wide by 7 | 


feet 6 inches high, paneled and moulded same as 
main doors. Second story main room doors 14 inches 
by 2 feet 8 inches by 7 fect. 


Closet doors 13 inches | 


by 2 feet 4 inches by 7 feet, sunk panels, moulded | 


both sides. 


The front door to have three bronze | 


butts, bronze knobs, striking plates, roses, drops | 


and escutcheons. The parlor and dining-room 
doors’ furniture to be of bronze, with bronze-faced 


suitable tank, and sup- 
plied with water from 
tank in attic, or from the 
village waterworks. Sink 
and tubs supplied with 
water through five-eighth 
inch galvanized iron or 
AA lead pipe. Line all 
valleys and gutters with 
I. C. charcoal tin; three- 
inch leaders of M. F. tin, 
connected with street, 
sewer, or cesspool by 
four-inch vitrified earthen 
pipe. All outside metal 
and woodwork painted 
two good coats of colors 
to suit owner. The inside 
woodwork to have two 
coats of Croekett’s presen, 
yative rubbed smooth, 
Mantels, stair-rounds and 
rails, watercloset seat, and 
bath-tub top, to have 
three coats. All left com- 
plete. The cost of this 
cottage will vary from 
three thousand to three 
thousand five hundred 
dollars, according to the 
current rates of labor and 
the cost of cartage and 
material in the respective 
locality. Figure 2 shows 
the ground plan without 
the veranda and porch, and figure 3 the play 
of the second floor. 
Scag reer ae 

Re-Top Tue Stacks.—A slight defect in the top 
of the stack of hay or straw will occasion a serious 
loss. Inthe hurry of building the stacks, either in 
hay harvest or threshing time, imperfect tops may 
be made, or a good top may be disarranged before 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


it has time to settle down, or be made defective by 
the settling of the stack. Now, when there is more 
leisure, it is well to examine the stacks and re-top 
any that may need it. For repairing the tops of 


| stacks, the finer the grass the better top it makes. 
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Pine-Apple Culture in Florida. 
DR. &. E. NEWTON, FLA. 
> 

Pine-apple culture is yet in its infancy in Florida, 
but the success already met with in some parts 
of the State promises that it may become one of the 
established industries. 

Pine lands give the best results in growth of 
plants and fruit. In preparing such land the trees 
should be burned out, and the ground thoroughly 
cleared of all roots and undergrowth. It should 
then be plowed, and a moderate application of cot- 
ton seed meal, well rotted stable manure, muck or 
bone meal be harrowed in. After rain has settled 
the ground, parallel furrows should be run with the 
plow three feet apart, and any or all of the above 
fertilizers applied in the furrow, and covered again 
with the plow. As soon as possible after another 
rain, the plants should be set from one to two 
feet apart in the rows. 

The young plants are called suckers, slips, 
crowns, crownlets and eyes, according to the part 
of the parent plant they are taken from. Suckers 
sprout from the root of the old plant after fruiting, 
slips grow at the base of the fruit itself, the crown 
is the crest of leaves at the top of the fruit, crown- 
lets grow at the base of the crown, and the eyes 
are found on the fruit stalk. All these are used 
for planting, and opinions vary greatly as to which 
will fruit the soonest, but probably the size of the 
plant, and the treatment before and after planting 
will influence the fruiting more than anything else. 

If the ground has been thoroughly prepared, and 
moderately fertilized before the plants are set, all 
that remains to be done is to mulch them heavily 
after the ground has been well watered by rain or 
artificially, and if subsequent manurings are found 
necessary, cotton seed meal is probably the best. 
The plants may be set out at any time, but they 
root better if planted during the rainy season of 
summer, usually from June to October. The ground 
should be high and dry, and the plants should 
never be set on moist land, or where water is liable 
to stand aftera rain. Each plant fruits but once 
and then dies down, suckers rising up from the 
roots to take their place. When these are of sufficient 
size, the whole root should be dug up and cut 
apart, so as to leave one sucker to each piece ; they 
are then ready for planting out. If sand collects 
in the center of the plants it should be washed out 
by letting a stream of water fall on them from a 
vessel held three or four feet above, but if the 
ground is kept well mulched as it should be, there 
is little danger from this source. 

Plants fruit in from one to three years after set- 
ting out, usually in about two years. The pine- 
apple plant is very sensitive to frost, and should 
always be protected in those parts of the State 
where frost is liable to occur. This can be done 
by putting up a Jight frame over them, and covering 
with boards, bagging, trash or anything that is 
most convenient, the whole to be removed when 
danger of frost is over. Another method of pro- 
tection, and a very good one, is to cover the plant 
entirely with pine straw or other trash thrown on 
the plants until danger is past. Some growers 
keep smudge fires burning on frosty nights to the 
north and west of the plants, and as the chilling 
winds of winter usually come from those directions 
a thick, warm smoke is blown over the plants and 
frost warded off. As the fruit grows on along 
stem, it will usually fall to one side, and lying on 
the ground is liable to rot. It should therefore be 
secured to a stake, or a light frame may be placed 
along the rows at a proper hight to keep the fruit 
upright. In shipping to distant markets the pines 
are cut from the stem when slightly colored, and 
while sfill hard, and allowed to ripen in transit, or 
after reaching their destination. The following 


varieties have given the best satisfaction in Florida: 

Spanisu.—A very desirable variety, and probably 
the best for general cultivation ; it wili stand more 
cold than any other, is a good shipper, and will 
flourish on poorer soil; the quality of the fruit is 
not quite as good as that of some of the other sorts, 
but owing to the ease of its cultivation, and its 
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capacity to resist neglect, it has come to be the 
favorite ; the plants commence to bear quite early, 
and when properly cultivated, the fruit is large. 

Sugar Loar.—The fruit is smaller, but superior 
in quality to the Spanish, and where the planter is 
prepared to give it extra care in cultivation, and 
protection from frost, if need be, his labor will be 
well repaid. 

CAYENNE.—This variety is noted for its large 
fruit, and absence of stickers on the leaves; the 
quality of the fruit is good, and it deserves to be 
more generally cultivated. 

EGYPTIAN QUEEN, OR TRINIDAD.—Probably the 
finest variety grown in Florida ; the fruit is of large 
size, superior quality, rich, melting, and with an 
almost entire absence of the toughness noticeable 
in some varieties. Where frosts are -not likely to 
occur, or where it is given extra care and protection 
farther north in the State, there is no variety of this 
delicious fruit that will give greater satisfaction, 
especially for home markets, or where transporta- 
tion facilities are good. 


— 


Notes from the Pines, 
ae 

During the long and torrid spell we had in July 
and the early days of August, the weather, as a 
subject of conversation, was ‘“‘ tabooed,”’ and I refer 
to it now with reference to its effects upon plants, 
rather than upon suffering humanity. In a Jarge 
collection of plants, including specimens from 
every country, a long continued spell of any kind 
of weather, whether it be unseasonably cold, con- 
tinued wet, or intensely hot, will be sure to be 
suited to some kinds of plants. In the late heated 
term it was the turn of the sub-tropical plants, 
which had weather to remind them of their native 
home, and how they did enjoy it ; they appeared to 
fairly revel init. The effect was especially notice- 
able on the Southern species of Hibiscus, 

THE HIBISCUS OR ROSE MALLOW, 


is a large genus of about one hundred and fifty 
species, and includes both herbs and shrubs, na- 
tives of the tropical and sub-tropical of all parts of 
the world, several being natives of the United 
States. The northern-most species (Hibiscus Mos- 
cheutos), the Swamp Rose Mallow, is very common 
in the marshes along the coast. Those who travel 
on any of the railroads that cross the extensive 
marshes which extend from Newark, N. J., north- 
ward, see this plant in its perfection. The rose- 
colored flowers much resemble the single ones of 
the Holyhock, though much larger. This species 
is an excellent garden plant, andis often cultivated 
under the incorrect name of H. palustris, A pure 
white variety is not rare. There are in the garden 
several of the Southern species, which far excel 
the Northern one just mentioned in the brilliancy 
of their flowers, their taller stems and handsomer 
foliage. These species have flourished in the hot 
weather as never before; not only have they been 
earlier, and grown with greater vigor than usual, 
but their colors have been more brilliant and in- 
tense than in cooler summers, when they bloom 
very late. 
THE SCARLET ROSE MALLOW (Hibiscus coccineus). 
This, one of the most stately perennial plants in 
the garden, is found in Georgia, Florida, and other 
Southern States. It is six or seven feet high; its 
ample leaves are five-parted to the base ; the flow- 
ers, from six inches to nearly a foot across, are 
of the brightest scarlet. 
THE HALBERT-LEAVED ROSE MALLOW (ZZ. militaris). 
This reaches as far north as Pennsylvania and 
Southern Illinois, and from there southward. This, 
though not so showy as the preceding, is one of my 
favorites, on account of its neat habit. Its stems 
are about four feet high, its leaves handsomely 
three-lobed ; the flowers, about five inches across, 
are of a pink color with a darker center. There are 
other Southern species, apparently worth grow- 
ing, but the above are the only ones I have tried. 
THE CALIFORNIAN ROSE MALLOW (H. Californicus), 
This is much like the Northern species, Hibiscus 
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Moscheutos, and was described as a variety of that, 
var. occidentalis, but botanists now regard it as dis- 
tinct. Its stems are five to seven feet high, and 
like the heart-shaped leaves, are velvety downy. 
The flowers, six inches or more across, are pure 
white, with a clear purple spot in the center. A 
very pleasing species. I have briefly described the 
most important of the herbaceous species of Rose 
Mallow, or Hibiscus, because they have yiven me 
much pleasure, and 1 wish that these were better 
known. They are multiplied by division of the 
roots and by seeds. They have been a little exper- 
imented with in the way of crossing and hybridiz- 
ing, and the success thus far is such as to warrant 
amateurs to work in this direction. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON (Hibiscus Syriacus). 

This, a shrubby species of Hibiscus, is one of the 
oldest garden shrubs, having been introduced in 
1566. I have spoken of a variegated form, as one 
of the best of the shrubs with variegated leaves, 
Very few such shrubs retain their markings 
through the summer, but this at the end of the 
heated term was brighter and more distinct than 
ever, 

SPINACH AND OTHER GREENS. 

I would like to have spinach or its equivalent at 
every dinner during the season. This is usually 
not difficult to accomplish, but the heat of the past 
summer burned up the succession crops of spinach 
which is a cool weather plant, and the beets, of 
which an abundance were sown, to allow of the use 
of their thinnings, soon gave out and my prospects 
for daily greens were very dubious. ‘‘ What are 
you doing to-day ?” I asked the gardener. ‘ Hoe- 
ing up Pussley” was his reply. ‘* Bring up a bas- 
ketful of the most vigorous and quickly grown 
Pussley,’’ I requested ; he did this, and my trouble 
as to an adequate supply of greens was at an end. 
I recollect that when, many years ago, Ihad charge 
of a party on an exploring expedition through 
what is now Arizona, we occasionally came across 
large tracts covered with Portulaca retusa, a species 
closely related to the well known weed, P. oleracea. 
When such patches were met with, the train was 
halted, and all hands set to work gathering this 
wild ‘‘ Pussley,’’ filling up the camp buckets and 
every other available receptacle. To men who had 
not eaten a vegetable of any kind for months, this 
proved a most welcome addition to their salt pork. 
The seeds of thecommon Purslane are offered in 
all French seed catalogues, and Messrs. Villmorin, 
Andrieux & Co., in their beautiful and elaborate 
work, Plantes Potayéres (Garden Vegetables), give 
under Pourpier, not only the common Purslane as 
Pourprer vert, but two varieties ; Fourpier doré, the 
Golden or Yellow Purslane, and a large-leaved form 
of the same. Itis not likely thut American garden- 
ers, whose chief interest in Purslane is to get rid of 
it, will ever need to grow it asacrop. If they will 
try the succulent leaves and stems, thoroughly 
cooked and dressed like spinach, they will have a 
much better opinion of this much despised weed. 

THE LAWN IN HOT WEATHER. 

Intensely hot weather affects the lawn unfavor- 
ably, not only by stopping tho growth of the lawn 
grass, but it encourages the Crab grass (Panicum 
sanguinale), one of the most troublesome of weeds 
that infest the lawn. Its prostrate stems take root 
at each joint, and forma mat which smothers all 
other grass, and the hotter the weather, the better 
it likes it. Fortunately it is an annual, and by 
keeping it from producing seeds by frequent mow- 
ing, it may be kept in subjection. PINES. 


OO 


Corn MEAL FoR Cows.—The greater part of the 
fat is in the hull and germ, and is retained in the 
waste product of the hominy mills, which separate 
the starchy kernel from these parts of the grain. 
Consequently the refuse of this manufacture, 
known as hominy chop, would be worth more for 
feeding to cows, than the corn itself, if the hulls 
were all digestible, But in a long course of feed- 
ing corn meal, we have found the fine, bolted, yel- 
low meal to give better results than any other form 
in which corn has been used for dairy cattle. 
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The Grapevine in Autumn. 


a oa 


Probably no other question comes to us, at this 
season of the year, more frequently than ‘‘ What 
shall I do with my grapevines?” If we knew how 
the vine has been treated through the summer, 
and what was its present condition, the answer 
would be a comparatively easy one; but the pro- 
babilities are, that the vine has not been treated at 
all, but allowed to have 
its own way, and at the 
fall of the leaf will pre- 
sent one of the worst 
problems —a neglected 
vine, and what to do 
with it. Each vine in 
this condition will pre- 
sent a different appear- 
ance from any other, and 
each requires a treat- 
ment peculiar to itsef. 
As one stands before 
the vine, after the leaves 
have fallen, he sees a 
confused mass of old 
stems, and stems or 
canes which grew the 
last season. A knowl- 
edge of a few points in 
the manner of growth of 
the vine, will be a great 
help to the proper treat- 
ment. Inthe first place, 
observe that none of the 
stems now seen will bear 
fruit or leaves next year. 
All future growth will 
come from buds, now to 
be seen on the canes 
which grew the past summer, or last season’s 
canes. By diminishing the number of these buds, 
we can control the growth of next season. Next 
spring nearly every bud will start, and produce a 
shoot, which will bear leaves and fruit. Each of 
these shoots, if left to itself, will bear three, and 
sometimes more bunches of fruit, at its lower part, 
and above these it will elongate and produce seve- 
ral leaves, and finally ripen into just such a cane 
us we are now considering. It will be seen, if every 
one of these canes of last season were allowed to 
produce a shoot from every one of its dozen, or 
twenty, or more buds, the result would be, at the 
end of next summer, a still worse tangle than at 
present. Where two canes are produced at any 
point or joint of the old stem, cut out the weak- 
est; next cut out all stems that stand nearer to 
the one next below it than one foot ; next, shorten 
every cane of last season’s growth, leaving but three 
buds, counting from the old stem. This will remove 
a large share of the old vine, but one is likely to re- 
move too little rather than too much. One in prun- 
ing a neglected vine needs to exercise some imagi- 
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A NOVEL EXHIBITION CUP. 








Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


nation. In the first place he must see that the frame- 
work of the old stems and canes of the past sea- 
son will remain as they are; that all future growth 
will take place from the buds now seen at each 
joint of the canes; let him imagine how the vine 
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will appear next season, when each bud will be a 
shoot, bearing leaves and fruit. If this is imagined, 
or foreseen, it will help in deciding how to train 
the vine. The manner of doing this will depend 
upon what kind of a trellis or support is provided. 
Of course, the old stems are heavy and must be 
fastened firmly to the suppert. Then imagining 


that each bud left to grow will produce a shoot 
that will ripen into a cane, provide something, 
wire or lath, to which it may be tied. 





SPECIMEN NIAGARA GRAPEVINE, 


We are often asked whether vines should be 
pruned in the autumn or spring. As a rule, au- 
tumn is the best season; as soon as the leaves 
fall, cr when they part from the vine at a touch. 
At this season there is more time for the work, 
and it is pleasanter to work it this season. If 
the prunings, as is often the case, are to be used 
to make cuttings to propagate the vine, such cut- 
tings will root more satisfactorily now, than if the 
wood is exposed to the cold all winter. 


— 


Training the Grapevine. 





As an example of successful grape training, we 
give the above engraving of a specimen vine 
of the Niagara. Those who are familiar with 
the horizontal arm method will see that this vine 
was started on that system, but not kept strictly to 
it. Thelate Mr. Knox, when asked how he pruned 
his astonishingly productive vines, always replied: 
““So as to get the largest crop of the best fruit.’’ 
One who understands the manner of growth of the 
vine, and can properly judge of the requirements 
of each individual vine, will often find that he can 
deviate from the regular system that has been 
adopted, with advantage to the crop. In no branch 
of horticulture is good judgment and competent 
knowledge more needed than in vine growing. 
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Cup for Exhibition Flowers. 
— 


Mr. Benj. Field, an English horticulturist, has 
devised a cup, which he finds very convenient in 
exhibiting cut flowers, especially those with long 
stems, such as Chrysanthemums, ete. Figure 1 
shows a tin tube with a funnel-like top; this is to 
hold water. Figure 2 is a tin tube to hold the 
flowers, and which fits snugly in the outer cup, 
and evidently without a bottom, though not so 
stated in the description. The flowers can be ar- 
ranged in this, and held in the desired position by 
packing moss or paper around the stems. When 
all is properly arranged, this inner tube is set 
within the other. A board or shelf with holes of 
the proper size may be used to keep the cups in 
proper position. Evidently a useful little contriv- 
ance, which may be made of any size desired. 














Forest Tree Seeds. 


Many of those who attempt to raise forest trees 
from the seed meet with disappointment, from not 
preserving the seeds properiy, or from not knowing 
that some trees ripen their seeds in spring or early 
summer, and that these must be sown as soon as 
ripe. The same genus sometimes has species that 
have this peculiarity, while others ripen in the fall 
in the usual manner. 
Thus, while the seeds of 
the Swamp or Red 
Maple, and those of the 
Silver Maple, ripen in 
the spring or early sum- 
mer, the Sugar and other 
maples ripen their seeds 
in the autumn, and must 
be kept until the fol- 
lowing spring. Muchof 
the success in raising 
forest trees from seeds 
depends upon having 
the seeds properly pre- 
served during the win- 
ter. They must not be 
allowed to get too dry, 
nor must the moisture 
and temperature be 
such that germination 
will be commenced be- 
fore they are sown, nor 
should they be exposed 
to such a low tempera- 
ture that the vitality of 
the embryo will be im- 
paired. When in doubt 
how to best preserve a 
tree seed, mix it with 
about twice its bulk of damp sand—not wet sand, 
but good sharp sand, just as it is dug out of a bauk. 
The seed thus mixed with sand, should be placed 
where it will be at an even temperature of a few 
degrees above freezing, and where mice or other 
vermin may not get atit. Nuts of the hard-shelled 
kind, especially, should not be allowed to get dry; 
the hickories, walnut, and butternuts, should be 
placed in heaps of a few bushels, and carefully 
covered with sods from an old pasture, and the 
turf covered with several inches of earth. If turf 
is not readily procured, cover the heap with straw, 
and place on this several inches of soil. These 
heaps must be in a dry place, where water will not 
accumulate, and in one where vermin will not dis- 
turb them. Chestnuts, which are very apt to get too 
dry, may be preserved in sand, as mentioned above. 


+. 
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A New Strawberry—The Gold. 


Among the new varieties of strawberries intro- 
duced this season, the Gold, illustrated in our en- 








THE GOLD STRAWBERRY. 


graving, appears to be one of the most promising. 
It originated in 1880, with Messrs. P. M. Augur & 
Sons, of Connecticut, from seed of the same berry 
from which the Jewel was raised, and was named 
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in honorof T. 8. Gold, the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Agriculture. The berry is 
large, nearly globular, of bright scarlet color, firm 
texture, and very good quality. It ripens from 
medium to late. Its blossoms are pistillate, and 
foliage and plants vigorous and healthy. While on 
our grounds it has not been so prolific as the Jewel, 
in quality it was decidedly superior. 
———_e—_____ 





Balcony and Veranda Gardening. 
> 
Balcony and veranda gardening differ from win- 
dow gardening proper, in being carried on in the 





such as the old C. speciosissimus and its varieties, 


which produce, with little trouble, the largest flow- 
ers of a dazzling brilliancy. The more ample room 
of the veranda allows of the use of much larger 
plants than can be accommodated on the balcony, 
and Palms, Dracenas, and other large specimens 
may be grown there. The Oleanders (Neriuwm), 
though old-fashioned, are fine summer-blooming 
shrubs, stately, with fine foliage, and with flowers 
varying from white to deep rose color. They are 
excellent plants for the veranda. Shrubs that are 
not quite hardy, such as the European Holly, es- 
pecially the variegated kinds, are fine decorative 
plants, as are small Conifers, such as the Retinis- 
poras, ete. To show what may 
be done where one has ample 
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veranda space, and the desire to 
make the most of it, we give an 
example of an extensive garden 
of this kind in the engraving. 
One in undertaking balcony or 
veranda gardening to any extent 
in a northern climate, before he 
procures plants that must be 
sheltered during the Winter, 
should consider the question of 
protection. If there is a good 
cellar, not made too warm by a 
furnace, most plants can be 
stored there. Some of the palms, 
especially the species of Chame- 
vops from our Southern States, 
the south of Europe and Japan, 
are nearly hardy, and have been 
kept with only the protection 








A VERANDA GARDEN, 


open air, while the window garden is upon the in- 
side of the window. One sces in our own cities, 
very little attention given to baleony gardening, as 
compared with European cities, especially London 
and Paris, where the houses are generally built 
with stout balconies projecting from the windows, 
as if to encourage gardening in them, and one can- 
not go far, whether in the streets of costly resi- 
dences, or in those of the humblerand poorer peo- 
ple, without meeting with fine examples of baleony 
gardening, which indicate a love for plants and 
flowers on the part of those who dwell within. 
The flower markets of both London and Paris offer 
a large variety of plants, suited to the balcony, in 
small pots; indeed the market gardeners near Lon- 
don cultivate large numbers of such plants and 
have extensive ranges of glass for producing them. 
One can go to Covent Garden or other market, and 
find at once everything he wishes to stock his bal- 
conies, together with soil, peat and whatever else 
may be needed. Plants with bold and graceful fo- 
liage, should form the main feature of a balcony 
garden, with an abundance of trailing plants to fall 
over the balcony railing like a.curtain. For this 
purpose the ‘‘ Moneywort,”’ also called ‘* Creeping 
Jenny” (Lysimachia nummularia), is one of the 
most popular, and Blue Lobelia is combined with 
it with fine effect. Ivy and many other climbers 
may be used for this purpose, and also to be trained 
up the side of and over the windows. While the 
chief furnishing of the balcony yarden should be 
with plants of fine foliage, these should be light- 
ened up with some bright free-blooming flowers, 
such as scarlet geraniums, etc. Veranda gardening 
affords one more space, and a wider scope for the 
exercise of gardening skill than the balcony. ‘The 
veranda, if it extends across the front of the house, 
and the front door is entered from it, affords room 
for much tasteful arrangement of plants. Vines 
and climbers of hardy kinds, planted in the border 
outside, may be trained up the pillars or upon 
wires, but not in such profusion as to make too 
much shade for the plants on the veranda. Most 
of the finest Fuchsias are summer blooming, and 
are especially suited forthe veranda. These plants 
are best seen from beneath, and if they can be set 
where one ascending the steps can look up at 
them, the effect wiil be most pleasing. Another 
set of the most brilliant summer-blooming plants 
are the Cactuses, especially of the genus Cereus, 





afforded by setting them in a 
barn. Some plants may be win- 
tered in a_ spacious hallway, 
and most kinds in a deep cold-frame, which can 
be readily constructed at little expense. 


ee ere 
A “Flower Bed” Without Flowers. 
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Those who have not seen it done, can hardly im- 
agine what a beautiful effect may be produced by 
making an ornamented bed with various shades of 
green only, without the use of flowers. The en- 
graving shows a bed of this kind, made in a lawn; 
the outer line, as well as the outlines of the figures 
within the bed, are planted with English Ivy, which 
grows admirably when pegged down, so that its 
stems may be in contact with the soil, where they 
will take root their whole length. Thus treated, 
the Ivy will bear the clipping needed to keep its 
lines distinct, and is easily man- 
aged. Just within the Ivy, both 
on the outer edging and in the 
figures within the bed, is a row of 
a lighter green. We have seen 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, one of the 
plants known as ‘‘ Dusty Miller,” 
used for this purpose with fine 
effect. The Ivy is of the darkest 
green, and the Centaurea is of a 
greenish gray color, hardly green 
at all. Each hightens the color of 
the other, and the effect is most 
striking. The groundwork of the 
bed, all the space not covered by 
the figures, is filled in with some 
Echeveria (properly Cotyledon), 
These plants are closely related to 
the Houseleek (Sempervivum), and, 
like that, produce their short 
and fleshy leaves, in regular rosettes. One of the 
best of these is #. calcarata (incorrectly L. Califor- 
nica of some catalogues). This is a very robust 
species, but is not so striking in color as L. secunda 
glauca, which is very light gray. Beds like this are 
more readily kept in order than those in which 
fiowering plants are used for working out the de- 
sign, and from their novelty quite as pleasing. 

a 

THE CONTENTS OF A CISTERN.—To ascertain the 
contents of a cistern, the diameter is multiplied by 
itself, or squared, and this product is multiplied 
by .7854. It will be near enough to take threc- 
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quarters of the product in feet, and multiply this 
by the depth in feet. This gives the number of 
cubic feet of water in the cistern. 





The Navel Orange in Florida. 


The orange growers of Florida are not slow to 
avail themselves of the knowledge that other coun- 
tries have given the world. France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Malta, Java, Ceylon, Egypt, China, Co- 
chin China, Brazil, and the Sandwich Islands, all 
have been laid under tribute. Then there are many 
hybrids cropping out bere and there, by fertiliza- 
tion of one variety with another. We may confi- 
dently look for some very superior varieties to be 
brought out at an early day. Some are now 
bearing. 

Among the most promising of the newer varie- 
ties is the “‘ Navel”? or Bahia. I do not think it 
will-prove to be a shy bearer. It blooms most pro- 
fusely very early, exhausts itself with bloom when 
small, and per force holds only a few fruits. As 
the treés get age, they hold more and more, and, I 
doubt not, in time will be found very fruitful. My 
oldest trees now bear moderate to full crops. I 
do not say they are the best oranges we have. Thu 
Juffas, Majorcas, Maltese Bloods and Malta Ovals 
are superior, as I look at all sides, counting the 
returns in bank from actual sales fora period of 
years, and, as this is comparatively a new industry 
here, that is where not a few of us must look. 
The Bahia has this advantage, its unmistakable 
“trade mark.”? There is no mistaking it. It is 
prominent. It carries its ‘‘outward and visible 
sign,’? and no one, who has once eaten a Bahia, 
doubts, when he sees the mark, what he will find 
to be the ‘‘inward”’ condition, although he may 
not admire the umbilical mark, when the orange 
graces the sideboard or the table. 

As to inseets, every one who has lived in a tropi- 
cal or semi-tropical climate, has found them. 
They swarm, they flourish on the slightest favors 
extended. ‘The grower of fruits must be a warrior 
and fight to keep under the common enemy, for all 
washes are only palliative. They do not go to the 
root of the matter ; they are not constitutional, as 
the p»ysicians would say ; they promise much, but 
will be found unsatisfactory in the end; they are 
too much like the sundry humbugs, which the 
American Agriculturist so sedulously and fearlessly 
exposes. They destroy the beetle which Jives on 
the scale, and that numerous family of spiders, not 
unlike those which infest the rose bush. These 


beetles are my most efficacious friends, So long as 





RIBBON BED OF FOLIAGE PLANTS, 


they are here, I fear not. I have spent no time or 
money on washes for the last seven years. A vig- 
orous, healthy tree, fed with that which makes 
well-rounded wood, never suffers badly from in- 
sects. It is the watery tree which stands near your 
chicken yard, or your stable, when the bark is thin 
and watery, growth soft and succulent—there is the 
home of the scale, where he easily punctures the 
bark or soft Jeaves, lives and multiplies, where 
there are not all the elements that a healthful or- 
ange tree demands in way of plant food. A thor- 
oughly healthy tree is not the home of insects. 
The insects attack the weak first. ‘‘ FLORIDIAN.” 
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Pansies, New and Old. 
oe 

While many regard cur garden Pansy as derived 
from Viola tricolor, others consider it to be a hy- 
brid between that species and a Tartarian Violet, 
Vv". Altaica ; the best authorities, however, taking 
the former view. The original Pansy, Viola tricolor, 
is a native of Great Britain, where it is a weed of 
cultivation, and of Northern Europe generally, as 
well as of Japan and other parts of Northern Asia. 
One form is found from Western New York west- 
ward and southwestward, making itself so much at 
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Fig. 1.—IMPROVED TRIMARDEAU PANSY. 


home, that some botanists have thought it was a 
native of this country; but later observers regard 
this as an escape from cultivation, much degene- 
rated ‘from garden varieties. Any of the wild 
forms have such small and insignificant flowers 
that it is difficult to believe that the magnificent 
flowers of the present day can have been derived 
from them. The history of many of our popular 
garden flowers is obscure, but with the Pansy its 
importance and development from the wild state 
has been so recent, that it isa matter of record. 
The flowers in these wild plants are usually very 
small, varying from one-fourth of an inch to an 
inch in diameter. The five petals are arranged in 
two upper pairs, which are usually some shade of 
purple while the lower petal, usually the largest, is 
yellow. Often all the petals are all marked with 
purple, white, and yellow. The first attempt to 
improve the wild Pansy was made about the year 
1810, and by a lady! In that year, Lady Mary Ben- 
net, of Walton on Thames, with the assistance of 
her gardener, planted a bed ofthe best wild plants, 
saved seeds from the best of these, and by a con- 
tinuous course of selecting the seeds of the best 
flowers each year, made the first steps in the im- 
provement of this most popular flower. This 
method has since been followed by many others, 
and is still continued to the present year, especially 
by the German florists, one of whom, in his cata- 
logue for 1887, offers over sixty named varieties, 
and strains, regarded as sufficiently well marked 
to deserve aname. Each year the number of nov- 
elties is added to, and the enthusiasm of those who 
make a specialty of Pansy culture, shows Do signs 
of abatement. 

One German horticulturist, F. Roemer, who de- 
votes himself to the improvement of the Pansy, 
has, after years of selection, produced an improved 
form of the Trimardeau Aster, a strain already 
noted for its large size. The ‘“‘Improved Trimar- 
deau ’’ is shown in figure 1. In figure 2 is shown 
another seedling, by the same raiser, called the 
“Select Five Spotted,” with distinct and brilliant 
color markings. The Pansy isan excellent plant for 
the amateur, as it so readily varies, and any choice 
varieties that may be raised from seed, may be 
perpetuated by cuttings or division. To succeed 
with Pansies requires a good strain of seed to start 
with, and great care in culture. As the weather 
becomes the hotter, the flowers diminish in size 
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and in brilliancy of colors, therefore we can only 
have fine flowers in spring and autumn. To have 
the earliest flowers, the seed should be sown in 
September or October, and the seedlings pricked 
out in a cold frame, where they may be sheltered 
by a covering of leaves from the severe cold 
of winter. In settled weather transplant to rich, 
moist soil, in a partially shaded place to bloom. 
For autumn flowers, sow the seed in the spring, 
and shade the young plants in frames during 
summer, and transplant when the weather be- 
comes cooler, where they are to bloom in fall, 
Choice varieties may be raised from cuttings, made 
of the solid side shoots, placed in small pots of 
sandy soil; these may be made in spring, with 
the pots plunged in a cold frame, or the cuttings 
may be planted in the soil of the frame, and kept 
moderately moist. A fine Pansy is so superior to 
the common one, and comes so near being a per- 
fect flower, that it is worth bestowing any amount 
of care and labor to secureit. Our illustrations have 
been reduced to about one-third of the natural size. 





Catchflies—Silene. 


<— 

The Catchflies belong to the Pink Family, and 
are, indeed, very closely related to the pink—Di- 
anthus—from which they mainly differ in having 
a naked calyx. The calyx of the pink having sev- 
eral scale-like bracts at its base. In some species 
the calyx only is covered with sticky hairs, while 
in others the stems are also clothed with such 
hairs. This viscid secretion often entraps small 
insects, on which account the plants have received 
the common name of Catchfly, while the botanical 
name Silene, is from a Greek word referring to the 
same peculiarity. Some of the species are incon- 
spicuous, weedy-looking plants, others are inter- 
esting Alpine plants, while some are showy orna- 
ments of the garden. The genus is a large one, 
comprising over two hundred species, some of 
which are found in every part of the world, espe- 
cially in mountain ranges. In so large a genus we 
find a wide range of habit; from Alpine species, 
some two inches high, to those with stems two, 
three, and even five feet high. Some have low, 
one-flowered stems, while others have their flow- 
ers in large panicles. In colors, the flowers are 
from white, through pink, to brilliant scarlet and 
dark purple. The stemless Catchfly is called 
“Cushion Pink’? and ‘‘ Moss Campion” in Eng- 
land, where it is a favorite rockwork plant. It is 
a truly Alpine plant ; found on the high mountains 
of Europe, and on the White Mountains, and on 
other high mountains in this country. Its dwarf 





SILENE PUSILLA, 


stems and narrow leaves form dense moss-like 
tufts, one to two inches high, and sometimes 
spreading to form a carpet several feet across. 
Its flowers are singly on stalks, raised just above 
the leaves, and pink, or reddish purple. This is 
considered as one of the finest rock-work plants, 
and not difficult to grow on a well built rockery. 
A favorite border plant with us is the ‘‘Sea Catch- 





fly,” Silene maritima, a native of the sea coasts of 
Northern Europe; it forms dense bluish green 





tufis, about four inches high, which are covered all 
summer with white flowers, one inch broad. The 
double form, the kind generally cultivated, is very 
handsome. Some of the most charming of the 
border Silenes are natives of the Eastern United 
States; they vary in the hight from six inches to 
two feet, have clusters of large flowers, varying in 
color from pink to scarlet, and are so near alike that 
some botanists think that all three are forms of 
onespecies. Silene Fennsylvanica, the ‘ Wild Pink,” 
is the most Northern of these; it extends from 
New England to Kentucky, and southward. Its 





Fig. 2.—SELECT FIVE-SPOTTED PANSY. 


stems are four to eight inches high, anc bear a 
cluster of flowers of different shades of pink. The 
“Virginian Catchfly”’ or ‘‘ Fire Pink ’’ (Silene Vir- 
ginica), grows from Western New York westward 
and southward ; it is one to two feet high, while its 
flowers are in loose clusters, each flower is about 
two inches across, the petals are two cleft, are 
bright crimson, and very showy. The Royal 
Catchfly, S. regia, is found from the prairies of 
Ohio and Illinois southward. The stems are three 
to four feet high. The flowers are numerous in a 


| narrow panicle, and deep scarlet. These three very 


fine Catchflies are seldom seen in gardens, perhaps 
for the reason that they are natives, and not as a 
rule, to be found “in the trade.” A Catchfly from 
the mountains of Southern Europe is now attract- 
ing attention in England. To judge from the en- 
graving, given as Silene pusilla, the small Catchfly, 
it is evidently a pleasing species. 








FRUIT IN GREAT BRITAIN.—On account of the 
great severity of last winter, and the unusual 
drouth of the past summer, it was generally pre- 
dicted that the crops of fruits of all kinds would 
be very poor. Carefully gathered statistics from 
every fruit-growing district in the three kingdoms, 
show that with many kinds the returns are more 
favorable than was thought possible, and that with 
apples, the fruit in which American fruit growers 
are most interested, the report is generally a full 
average crop. If this shall deter shippers from 
sending abroad a lot of trash, it will be of great 
benefit to the fruit trade, and help to restore the 
high reputation American apples formerly enjoyed. 
In that country, as wellas at home, good, sound, 
well packed, high colored fruit of the best varieties 
will sell readily, however abundant the home sup- 
ply may be. Unless the fruit meet these condi- 
tions, better keep it at home, as it will not this 
year pay the freight, and ought not to. Shippers 
cannot beat John Bull upon fruit twice, and those 
who send the dry, sweet Campfield to England, 
where sweet apples are nearly unknown, and label 
it Baldwin, cannot successfully repeat the rascally 
fraud. Formerly apples bearing the brands of 
well-known shippers, sold upon the well-estab- 
lished reputation of the packers. Of late years so 
little regard has been had to honesty in packing, 
that purchasers have insisted upon having the con- 
tents of the barrels turned out into a large tray for 
inspection. The fruit in both London and Liver- 
pool is usually sold by auction soon after it arrives. 
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Ebonizing Hard or Soft Wood. 


Prepare some shellac varnish, by dissolving half 
a pound of gum shellac in a quart of alcohol; put 
inatightly corked bottle, set in a warm place, and 
shake frequently. When completely dissolved, add 
sufficient dry lamp or bone-black. It will require 
only abouta heaping table spoonful to half-a-pint 
of varnish. Should it be too thick to flow easily 
from the brush, and spread evenly, add alcohol. 
Give the wood two or three coats of this, which 
can be done within two days. For fine work, give 
three coats of the black varnish. and allow it to 
dry thoroughly; then take some 00 or 000 sand- 
paper and rub the work down lightly until the 
surface is smooth and even, being careful not to 
rub through to the wood. Thenapply two or 
three coats more, and rub down again with the 
sand-paper; give two coats more; allow it to dry 
perfectly hard. Make some rubbers of felt, an old 
felt hat is good, by tacking the felt on blocks of soft 
wood of proper shape, which should be flat, con- 
cave or convex to fitthe work. Apply a few drops 
of sewing machine oil or any fine oil to the felt 
and sprinkle on a pinch of pulverized pumice 
stone. Rub the work with this, keeping the rub- 
ber moist with oil, and supplied with the pumice, 
until the wood showsa perfectly smooth surface, 
without any gloss. When it has all been gone 
over, wipe off the surface and rub clean with dry 
flannel cloths. The result is a fine imitation of 
ebony. If the shellac varnish is colored with 
aniline instead of lampblack, the finished surface 
is smoother and finer. 

Another way is to use fine coach-black, ground 
in oil, thinned with a little linseed oil, Japan dryer 
and turpentine. Give the work several coats, rub- 
bing down with fine sand-paper and finish with the 
oil and pumice as above. Thisisa fine and dur- 
able finish, the drawback being that it requires as 
many weeks as the shellac does days to dry so hard 
that it can be rubbed. As amateurs are always 
in a hurry to see their work finished, it is seldom 
used. With either of these methods, any kind of 
wood may be used, soft or hard. It must be 
scraped and sand-papered down as smooth and 
true as possible before applying the finish. Neither 
of them will raise the grain, and make the wood 
rough, or cause it to swell. 


—— 


Fan Decorations. 
Sas 
An inexpensive and effective decoration for plain 
white walls, or picture frames, may be made of the 
wall-paper used for dados. The patterns with a 





ORNAMENTAL FAN, 


handsome stripe of color and gilt upon one edge 
are the most suitable, as the stripe makes the edge 
of the fan. ‘Take about four yards of this paper, 
and fold it back and forth in two-inch folds, until 
it shapes naturally into a fan. Fasten the lower 
folds together, and finish the two ends of the paper 
by turning them over asmall stick, or a strip of 
pasteboard, and fasten with paste. A wire should 
be sewed to the back, near the outer edge, to give 
firmness to the fan, and the whole finished with a 
large bow, as shown in the engraving. These orna- 





ments may be tacked behind the upper corner of a 
picture, or used as a piano fan. 





Arrangement of Bay Windows for Plants. 
ae 

As a general thing bay windows are not arranged 
in such a manner as to accommodate plants very 
conveniently. We usually find them fitted out with 
circular stands or tables. On these a few plants 
only can be kept, and the appearance from the 
room is never as good as it might be, and a bay 
window ought always to be arranged with refer- 
ence to its appearance from within rather than 
without. 

The plan shown in the accompanying illustration 





BAY WINDOW FOR PLANTS, 


will be found more satisfactory. As will be seen, 
there are two shelves running around the window ; 
on these plants can be arranged very neatly, using 
the lower growers on the low shelf, where they will 
hide the pots of those on the shelf above. A much 
better effect can be obtained in arranging plants 
in this way, than is possible when they are all on 
alevel. Inthe center of the window a stand may 
be placed to hold the largest plant, where it will 
appear to the best advantage. Pots of Ivy may 
be placed in the corners, and the vines trained 
up the casings, and around the ceiling. The floor 
should be covered with oil cloth, or well painted, 
and the shelves and all the woodwork ought also 
to be given several coats of paint, that they may 
not be affected by the moisture which frequent 
syringing will leave behind. It is a good plan to 
have holes through the floor to allow surplus 
water to run off. It is best to have these 
shelves made like stairs, or, in other words, closed, 
so that there is no opening from the front. This 
will make it easier to keep the recess clean, as there 
will be no sweeping under the shelves todo. Bay 
wiudows, in which plants are kept, should always 
be shut off from the room by glazed doors. In this 
way the moisture can be regulated to a nicety, all 
dust arising from sweeping kept out, and the 
plant will be much healthier than when grown 
in a window without doors. 


Wardrobe Closet. 


The accompanying illustration shows a closet 
made out of a box, with hooks inserted in the back 
of it, also in the door, which is made of the cover 
of the box, fastened with common door hinges. 
Attached to one side of the box is an arm, which 
swings out into the room. Hooks are fastened into 
the lower side of this arm. Such a closet is very 
convenient for hanging up dresses, wraps, and 
other articles of wearing apparel, which are injured 
by being folded when put into trunks or upon 
shelves. The arm gives a chance to get at what- 
ever hangs on the hooks at the back of the box 
without removing the articles on it. When the 
door is swung open, and the arm is swung out, it 
is an easy matter to get at everything in the ward- 
robe without removing any articles, Such an ar- 
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rangement affords a place for a great many pieces 
of clothing in the smallest possible space, and it 
can be made quite ornamental by painting it, or 
covering it with paper, and putting a scarf over the 
top, and letting it hang down the side. The top 
makes a convenient shelf. 


Early Fall Fashions, 
i 

Slowly the styles for cooler weather are making 
their appearance, and dressmakers are busy pre- 
paring the new woolen and silk suits, which will 
soon be in demand. Yokes will be a leading feat- 
ure this autumn, not only for dresses, but for out- 
side jackets, a fashion that is peculiarly becoming 
to slight, youthful figures. Tournures are de- 
creasing in size and are quite narrow, while the ex- 
tenders in skirts are tied much closer than former- 
ly. It is reported too, that front draperies are to 
be much shorter. Gray is the popular color in 
Paris, and will be worn here until really cold 
weather. Two or three shades appear in one cos- 
tume, and occasionally it is combined with white, 
braided with silver. 

Hats are made to match the suits, and indeed, to 
be a perfect costume, including gloves, parasol, 
shoes and hose, should be of the same color 
throughout. Felt sailor hats are fashionable for 
young ladies. Cock’s feathers, that were introduced 
during the summer, are a very popular fancy this 
fall, and are suitable for both round hats and small 
bonnets,and for both dressy and negligé occasions. 
The white plumes are preferred to the black or 
dark green, although both are worn. On a few im- 
ported hats they form the entire trimming; but 
more often a cluster is placed directly in front, 
with loops of ribbon on each side. 

Where combinations of color are used, they are 
often most peculiar; and some of the French dress- 
es are more novel than pretty. For instance, light 
blue and lavender are placed together, and blue, 
red, green and pink all appear in one costume. The 
polonaise is now known as the blouse, and prom- 
ises to become very popular, especially for young 
ladies and misses. It is worn over an underskirt 
of the same material, on which it is very slightly 
draped. The blouse is shirred at the neck to form 
a yoke, and again at the waist, which is confined 
by a belt of colored and metallic galloon, bands of 
the sume encircling the arm holes and wrists. The 
sleeves are full and gathered into the arm holes. 
For ladies who are to spend the autumn in the 
country, these blouses are comfortable and stylish, 
made of heavy, soft white wool, and worn over 
blue or brown petticoats. 

Short wraps that are a combination of the man- 
tilla and visite, with pointed tab fronts, are the 
most appropriate outside garments for afternoon 
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A HOME-MADE WARDROBE. 


wear and visiting. They may be made as rich in 
effect as possible, of cloth, silk, or dark Genoese 
velvet, embroidered with gold, or trimmed with 
lace and passementerie. Full ruches of narrow 
russet or biscuit colored lace are extremely fashion- 
able on these dainty little capes. Young girls never 
wear these mantles, but always cloth jackets; la- 
dies also choosing them for morning toilets. They 
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may have a cape to the elbows or not, as preferred ; 
while the cape sometimes has also a pointed hood. 
These jackets are rather long, are closely adjusted 





Fig. 1.—FAN PLAQUE, 


to the figure, and are often trimmed in a military 
manner, with brandebourgs, olives, and epaulettes ; 
but whatever the decorations, the lower edge isin- 
variably left plain. Young ladies brighten black 
and white gowns with a belt of gilt braid, while 
narrow braid to match ornaments the rolling collar, 
which is wired to keep it in place. Linen collars 
are quite wide and turned over from the top. The 
corners are square, and they are hem-stitched an 
inch from the edge. They open low iv V-shape, 
and with them is worn a necktie of soft bias India 
silk, which is tied in a careless Jooking bow. 

It is said that nets of silk and gilt cord and beads 
are again to be revived and worn over the back 
hair, but at present the Psyche knot is the most 
fashionable style of hair-dressing, with afew short 
small curls coming from it. 

Sashes appear on all kinds of dresses, and the 
newest is known as the Empire sash, which forms 
a wide girdle about the waist, and is tied in front 
in two or three long loops, while the ends that ex- 
tend below are again tied in a many looped bow, 
with sbort ends falling almost to the bottom of 
the skirt. With this sash the skirt is laid in flat 
pleats, and has no other drapery in front. 


este : 
Something New. 
ae 

We present, in the accompanying illustrations, a 
few new designs of plaques, which are of papier 
maché, consequently are not breakable, as China 
or porcelain. They are not costly, yet at a distance 
it is impossible to tell them from the finest of por- 
celain work. The design is drawn in the usual 
way, and after the painting is finished, a coat of the 
best quality of varnish is applied. No description 





Fig. 2.—ANTIQUE PLAQUE. 


of these plaques can give an adequate idea of their 
beauty, but we know of nothing that furnishes a 
room more than these do. They can be placed 
on the mantel shelf, or framed for the walls, if 
one so wishes ; but they do not require framing, as 
they are pretty enough without. The shell shaped 
is that of the shell of the scallop, and the corru- 
gated lines, radiating from the bottom, and spread- 














ing out all around, make a pretty background for 
trailing: vines on a screen or in a bay window. 
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Ornamental Matting. 
ss 

Fine white matting may be worked into a great 
variety of inexpensive and handsome ornaments. 
The banner seen in our illustration may be used 
for a splasher, or it may be hung up wherever a 
screen is desirable. It is made by cutting off the 
selvage on the lower edge of the matting, which is 
then ravelled out to form a fringe. The design is 
painted on in oil; the lattice being done in a fine 
line of black ; the morning-glories are painted in 
pink and blue, and the leaves and stems in olive ; 
the bands are also in olive. The banner is suspend- 
ed on a bamboo cane by loops of olive cords, 











Care of Canaries. 
——~ 

It is easy to keep the canary in good health, eas- 
ier, in fact, than to cure him after he becomes sick. 
There would be but few sick birds if they were 
properly taken care of. Many are neglected, and 
many are treated with mistaken kindness. Their 
food should be good, and they should have 
all they want to eat. The best seeds for them 
are German rape or millet, canary seed, and hemp, 
the latter in limited quantity. We would not 
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ORNAMENTED MATTING. 


give more than a dozen hemp seeds daily. Some 
advise not to use it at all, but we think it ben- 
eficial to a bird when used in small quantities. 

Cleanliness is all important. Be sure of this. The 
cage should be cleaned daily, and fresh seed given 
each time, with clean sand or gravel. Fresh water 
should be given for drinking in cups which are ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the bird cannot foul 
them. That for bathing should be in a shallow 
dish like a saucer, and as soon as the bird has 
bathed this dish should be removed. A great 
many persons place such a vessel of water in the 
cage and oblige the bird to use it to bathe in and 
drink from. This should never be done. The bird 
wants just as pure clean water to drink as any per- 
son does, and he will not keep in healthif obliged 
to drink impure water. <A piece of cuttle-fish bone 
should be kept in his cage, and araw apple, cabbage 
leaf, and plantain in its season should be provided. 
Aim to give one or the other of these things every 
day the year round. Occasionally, give a piece of 
bread soaked in milk, but never cake or candy. 
Once a week, give boiled egg mixed with cracker. 
Never hang any birds in a draft, or the wind, and 
never set them out of their cages. In moulting 
time, give a dusting of cayenne pepper to their egg 
and cracker, or bread and milk. 

If a bird has diarrhea, put a piece of rusty iron 
in his water. If constipated, give a piece of sweet 
apple, or a leaf of lettuce. If he has a cold, and is 
hoarse, sprinkle a piece of fat, salt pork with cay- 
enne pepper and hang it in his cage, and do not al- 
low him to bathe for several days. If troubled 
with lice, dust sulphur among his feathers, and 
scald the cage well. If his claws become crooked, 
and it is difficult for him to use the perch, trim 
them with a sharp knife. In doing this, hold the 
bird firmly in your hand, with his feet turned up. 
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Persons often say their bird is lame, when the real 
trouble is, his claws need trimming. Give the 
above rules a*trial, and you will not have any 
trouble in keeping your canary healthy. 





Recipes for All Seasons. 
pened 


MILans.—Stir to cream one-quarter pound of but- 
ter with one-quarter pound of sugar, add the yolk 





Figs. 3 and 4.—MEDALLION PLAQUES. 


of two eggs, stir into this one quarter pound of 
sifted flour and two tablespoonfuls of white wine. 
Work it quickly onto a smooth dough. Place ina 
cold place—on ice if possible—for an hour, then 
roll it out to one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 
cut into fancy shapes, brush them over with beaten 
up egg, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 
These cakes remain fresh a long time, if kept in a 
dry cool place. 


OMELETTE AU CONFITURE. — Mix four eggs, a 
pinch of sugar, one of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and one quart of milk, to a very smooth bat- 
ter. Melt a piece of butter, the size of a large 
hickory nut, in an omelette pan, and bake one very 
thin cake on one side only, when ofa nice yellow 
on the under side, put it on a heated plate, and 
spread it on the unbaked side, which has to be 
thoroughly cooked, with currant or raspberry 
jelly, roll it and place on the dish, keep it quite 
hot, continue until all are baked, then powder 
them with fine sugar and serve, 

SNOWFLAKES.—in a teacup stir to cream a lump 
of butter the size of a small hickory nut, together 
with a scant teaspoonful of sugar, a tiny pinch of 
salt, and three eggs; then stir in enough flour to 
make a dough. If too stiff to stir with a teaspoon, 
turn it out onto a bread board lightly sprinkled 
with flour, and with the fleshy part of your thumb 
knead it and roll it over and over, gradually work- 
ing in as much air as possible, and sufficient flour 
to make it a stiff dough. Keep the board only 
lightly sprinkled with flour, and work the dough, 
until, when taking it up into your hand, you see 
many tiny air blisters all over it; then cover it with 
a bowl fortwenty minutes. In the mean time put 
plenty of fresh Jard into a narrow deep frying pan, 
—as for frying erullers—and heat it sufficient to 
fry the cakes quickly, without browning them. 
When nearly ready, cut off a piece of the dough, 
roll it out as thin as a sheet of paper, and cut it 
into strips of two and one-half inches in length by 
one and a half in width. Then between your fore- 
fingers and thumbs pull each piece gently yet 
quickly in length and width, to get it as thin as pos- 


Fig. 6.—SHELL PLAQUE. 


Fig. 5. —LANDSCAPE. 


sible, drop it into the lard, lightly dip it under 
with the fork, turn it over, take it up, and place i* 
on a sheet of blotting or absorbing paper. These 
cakes require but one to two minutes to cook, and 
must not get brown. Therefore it is best, if two 
persons attend to the frying, one to roll out, cut 
and pull them, while the other is frying them. 
Sift powdered sugar over them, when arranging 
them in the basket. These cakes are very delicate 
and brittle, and are best the same day they are 
made. This quantity will fill two cake baskets. 
—— 
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Elsie’s Violets. 


LOUISE BORCHERS. 


a 

“Flowers! Who'll buy my flowers ?’’? This was 
the timid cry of a little girl of about ten years of 
age, who, with a basket of fragrant violets, was 
wandering up and down the streets of a large city 
in America. She was a pretty sight, with her large 
black eyes and shining curls, and her poor but neat 
dress. 

“T do wish somebody would buy my flowers ; 
mamma will wonder why I am away so long. Oh, 
here comes a sailor 
man, perhaps he will 
buy some.’’? And 
gathering up all her 
courage, she went up 
to him and _ said, 
“Don’t you want to 
buy some _ flowers, 
sir?’ Doubtless the 
sailor’s bright, cheery 
face had attracted the 
little one. 

“Yes, my little girl ; 
I'll take some of your 


violets.” 

While she was 
choosing the bunches, 
he said: 

“What is your 


name, little girl? You 
seem to be very young 
to be in the streets 
alone.”’ 

** My name is Elsie 





‘* Well, my dear, when I was a little girl, I lived 
fn a village on the coast of England, and my father 
used to go away on long voyages. When I was 
about ten years old, he was going away on a trip 
from which he would not return in two years. My 
dear mother dreaded to have him go—she knew the 
dangers of the sea and feared he might never come 
home again. The evening he bade us good-bye, I 
picked him some of our violets, he put them in his 
buttonhole, and said he would keep them always 
to remember his little Elsie. My mother and I 
stood at the door, and watched him until he was 
out of sight; then she took me in her arms, and 
wept the whole night. That was the last time we 
ever saw him. Ten years passed, and we had re- 





Graham. Mamma is 
sick, so I coaxed her 
to let me pick some 
of our violets, and sell 
them, so as to make 
some money.” 

**Well,’’? said the 
sailor, ‘‘ you are a very 
good little girl to try 
and help your mother 
along, and to help you, 
I will take the rest of 
your flowers.” 

‘Oh, thank you, 
sir; but I must hurry 
home, for mamma will 
be worried. Good-bye, 
sailor-man.” 

** Good-bye, my lit- 
tle dearie.” ‘God 
bless the pretty little 
thing. She reminds 
me of my own little 
daughter, I left at 
home twenty years 
ago. God knows where 
she is now.” 

*¢Oh! mamma, look 
at all the money I’ve 
got!’? With this ex- 
clamation Elsie, our little flower girl, bounded into 
the room where her mother was lying. 

“Oh, Elsie, darling, are you back safe? J have 
been so worried for fear something would happen 
to me or you.” 

‘Yes, mamma, safe and sound, with a pocket- 
ful of money, and lots of good things,’’ said Elsie, 
putting her basket down and kissing her mother. 

“Just see, mamma, one dollar and fifty cents, 
beside the good things in the basket,’’ said she, 
holding out the money for her mother to see. 
* A nice sailor-man bought all I had left, just as it 
was getting so dark. IknewI must come home, 
and I wanted to sell them all so much. Now, 
mamma, lie still and rest, and I’Jl soon have a good 
supper ready for you.’’ 

After they had partaken of their simple evening 
meal, Elsie said, “ Mamma, if you are not too tired, 


will you tell me all about my sailor grandpa?” . 
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ceived no tidings. But one day a sailor came, and 
told us that the vessel on which my father had 
sailed, had been lost at sea, and all on board had 
perished. After this sad news, mother seemed to 
pine away, and her one desire was to go away from 
the cruel sea. I had been married to your father 
in the meantime, and we took her to the pretty 
little village of E————.._ There she died. Soon 
after you were born, dear. Then your father hay- 
ing heard so much of America, induced me to come 
here. When we arrived, we went to one of the 
large cities. But I had never lived in the city, and 
I kept pining for the country, so finally having 
saved enough money, he bought this little home. 
One of the things which I had brought from our 
old home in England was some roots of our violets. 
I planted some in this iittle garden, and so we have 
had them ever since. We lived happily enough 
until] the day that your poor father was brought 








“HE WAVED THEM A FAREWELL WITH HIS RED BANDANNA.” 





home dead. Only think, just two years ago. Oh, 
Elsie, what should I have done without my little 
sunbeam during that dark time? But for youl 
would have been willing to die. Only for your 
sake, I must live and struggle on, as best I can, 
Oh, my darling, it almost breaks my heart to think 
that you must go in the streets and earn a living, 
while 1 lie here, helpless.’”” Overcome with feelings 
which she could not control, the sick woman's 
form shook with sobs. 

Little Elsie tried to comfort her mother, saying: ~ 
“Oh, mamma dear, don’t cry, you have your little 
Elsie, and this nice house and garden.” 

** Yes, my pet, but how long shall we be able to 
keep it? If I don’t get well, we will be obliged 
to move to the city, 
where I may find em- 
ployment.”’ 

The next morning 
little Elsie was up be- 
times gathering and 
arranging her slender 
stock of flowers. After 
making her mother 
comfortable, she start- 
ed out with her bas- 
ket on her arm. Either 
people were in a hurry 
this morning, or they 
did not care for flow- 
ers, for our little flower 
girl walked around 
until afternoon, and 
succeeded in finding 
but a few purchasers. 
Just as she was about 
to give up in despair, 
and go home, she spied 
her sailor acquaint- 
ance on the opposite 
corner, and she hur- 
ried across to speak 
to him. 

“Hello, my hearty,” 
said the old sailor, 
“here you are again, 
bless your pretty face! 
But your load seems 
to be rather heavy to- 
day. I'll take some 
of your flowers, to 
lighten it a bit.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir; 
but I’d rather you 
wouldn’t, because — 
because, you might 
think that I only 
spoke to you so that 
you would buy some 
of my flowers. I was 
s0 glad to see you 
again that I couldn't 
help but speak.”’ 

“Ah! my little 
maiden, I am right 
glad that yon like the 
old sailor, Would 
you mind if I walked 
home with you? [ 
should like to see the garden where those pretty 
violets grow.”’ 

“Oh, I should like it ever so much, sir.’’ 

The two trudged along, the old man beguiling 
the time by telling her stories of sailor life. 

* But now tell me something about yourself, lit- 
tle one.’’ I 
‘* Well, sir, papa is dead ; he was a carpenter, and 
one day he fell from a big ladder, and then he was 
brought home dead. Mamma has not been well 
since. Before papa died we moved into this nice 
little cottage, where we live now. Mamma does 
not like it as well as I do, because when she was 0 
little girl like me, she used to live by the sea, and 
she always likes to be nearit. Mamma’s father 
was a sailor, I guess that is the reason why I like 

you so much.” 

‘Where did your mother live, when she was 
small ?’’--“ I think it was in C—, sir, in England.” 
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“¢In C—?”’ said the old man, starting back in sur- 
prise. “If it should be, if it only could be, my 
daughter ?’’—‘‘ Here ts where I live, sir,” said 
Elsie, as they reached a little, old-fashioned cottage, 
standing in the center of a large garden. In front 
of the house were beds of lovely English violets, 
which gave forth a most delightful odor. Behind 
the house were a large number of fruit trees, now 
in full blossom. As soon as Elsie opened the door, 
sailor Ben’s eyes fell on a picture hanging on the 
wall; he recognized it as one which had been 
taken of his wife in the happydays when they 
lived in England. 

When the door opened, and Elsie’s mother came 
into the room, he tried to rise, but could not. She 
looked at the sailor for some time, without saying 
aword; but after long and earnest gazing at his 
face, she cried: “Father, oh father, have you 
come back to me at last?”’ ‘‘ Yes, my daughter, 
come home never to leave you again,”’ said the old 
man, with tears running down his cheeks. 

“Now, mamma, you will get well, won’t you?” 
And in her excitement little Elsic ran from her 
mother to her grandfather, saying, ‘Oh! [ am so 
happy! But dear me,1 have forgotten that you 
and grandfather must want your tea, so 1 must get 
it ready.” ‘‘ What, do you make the tea?” said 
her newly-found grandfather. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, she 
is quite a little housekeeper ;” said her mother 
fondly. They sat up until a late hour, talking 





. Fig. 1.—SKCLETON OF A BAT. 


about the past. ‘‘How was it, father, that they 
brought back the report that you were lost?” 
‘Well, my dear, you know the ship was wrecked, 
and all of our crew, except one sailor and myself, 
perished. We managed to swim to an island, and 
stayed there until we were picked up by a vessel 
bound for Africa. When we landed there, one day 
my companion and I were lost in the jungle. We 
were taken captive by some of the African tribes, 
and held as prisoners for quite a while, but finally 
we succeeded in making our escape. When we 
reached the sea coast, we found employment on 
board of a vessel bound for England. Old Tim 
Lockhart and I must have been the only survivors 
of the wreck, and the vessel returning from Africa, 
must have brought the tidings that finally reached 
you. I arrived at home to find it occupied by 
strangers. No one seemed to know anything 
about you, except that you had married, and that 
you had all gone away together. I left the place 
wholly disheartened. Jim was made first mate 
and I captain of a ship bound for this city, and I 
was just going around to see the sights when I hap- 
pened to spy little Elsie. I noticed her pretty vio- 
lets, and they reminded me of those which grew in 
our garden, and of which your mother was 60 
fond. Elsie reminded me of youwhen you were 
her age. I came this afternoon to havea chat 
with ‘my little flower-girl,’ as I called her, not 
daring to hope that I might find my daughter 
again.” 

“Oh father, to think that the very trial which I 
thought so hard to bear, has brought you back to 
me. It was a hard thing for me to let Elsie sell 
flowers in the street. But there was no help for it, 
for ever since my husband died, we have been get- 
ting poorer and poorer, and sometimes we have 
been almost without food.’’ ‘My dear daughter, 
you shall not know want any more, if God is will- 
ing to spare me yet for a few years.” ‘Oh, 
mamma, I shall never like any flowers half as well 
as I do violets, because they brought me my kind 
old grandpa,” said the happy little girl, caressing 
the old sailor, on whose knee she had been sitting 
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all the while he was talking to her mother. 
‘But, my daughter, it is twelve o’clock, and I 
am afraid our little Elsie will lose all her roses, if 
she stays up so late. Let us thank our kind 
heavenly Father that he kas brought me safe home 
again.”? And kneeling down, the old man poured 


out his soul in thanksgiving to God. 
As soon as Elsie’s mother was able to travel, 





Fig. 2.—THE LONG-EARED BAT. 


they went back to England in sailor Ben’s ship. 
But old Tim Lockhart—who rejoiced with all his 
heart at his mate’s good fortune—declared himself 
weary of a sea-faring life, and purchasing Mrs. 
Graham’s neat cottage, with its garden, orchard 
and fields, settled down there for the remainder of 
his days, with his househo!d gods around him. 
The last remembrance the Grahams had of Amer- 
ica, was the sight of the ex-sailor in the garb of a 
truck gardener, his wrinkled face one tangle of 
tears and smiles as, on the morning of their de- 
parture, he leaned over the rail fence, waving them 
a farewell with his red bandanna (represented 
in our engraving on the opposite page), and wishing 
them ‘‘God-speed,’? while he whistled ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee,” to conceal his feelings. Little Elsie was 
soon a great favorite with the sailors on board the 
vessel, who called her the ‘‘ little violet girl,’’ for 
she had brought with her several plants of violets, 


- and was seldom without one in her hand, or some- 


where about her. When they reached England, 
they bought back their old homestead. Little 
Elsie never forgot the good the violets had brought 
her, and when she grew up and married, she 
called her little baby girl ‘‘ Violet.”? 





The Doctor’s Talks. 


—~<___ 

One of my young friends asks me to tell him some- 
thing about bats, whether they are birds or mam- 
mals. There are few animals about which so many 
superstitions have been believed from very early 
times, as the bat, and even now the creatures are by 





Fig. 3.—A HIBERNATING BAT. 


many regarded with dread. When one of them 
flies into a room at night, all hands give chase, and 
the useful little insect hunter is too often killed. 
Our bats are quite harmless, and the stories of 
blood-sucking, told of those in South America, are 
only partly true. Our bats, of which we have 
about half a dozen, are all small, being but a few 








inches in length, but there are those in the East 

Indies, the wings of which have a spread of four 

feet. These monsters are fruit eaters, and do not 

attack animals at all. The early naturalists classed 

the bats with the birds, but their ability to fly is 

the only thing they have in common with birds. 
BATS ARE MAMMALS, 


as those animals are called, which suckle their 
young, and differ from other mammals in their hay- 
ing long fingers, over which a thin skin is stretch- 
ed, reaching to the hind feet and tail; this forms 
the wings. A view of the skeleton of the bat, fig- 
ure 1, shows how very long these fingers are, and 
how they are attached to the wing—all save the 
one which answers to the thumb ; this is free from 
the wing, and usually ends in a hook, by which the 
animals can suspend themselves. The hinder feet 
are supplied with stout claws, by which they also 
hang when at rest. The eyes of the bat are so small 
and hidden by hair, that it was at one time sup- 
posed that they had no eyes, and “as blind asa 
bat”? is a proverb stillin use. However it may be 
as to their sight, their senses of smell and hearing 
are very acute. Some bats, like the Long-eared 
Bat of Europe (figure 2), have enormous ears, and 





Fig. 4.—EARTH STAR. 


some species have curious leafy appendages to 
their nose, which are thought to aid the sense of 
smell. Bats are nocturnal in their habits, flying at 
night with great rapidity, and whirling about with 
the ease of a bird, in their chase after night flying 
insects, of which they consume great numbers. In 
the day time, they secrete themselves in old buiid- 
ings, in caves, in hollow trees, and such places, 
In Texas there are a number of churches which, 
when that State belonged to Mexico, were built by 
the missionaries among the Indians. These are 
now deserted, and more or less in ruins. I visited 
one of these buildings that had been taken posses- 
sion of by the bats, which hung to the timbers of 
the open-work roof, and wherever they could get a 
foot-hold, in myriads. Upon being disturbed, they 
would set up a tremendous chattering, and, al- 
though it was daytime, would fly about our heads 
in swarms. Some idea of their great numbers may 
be formed from the fact that their droppings cov- 
ered the floor to a depth of three or four feet. 
BATS ARE HIBERNATING ANIMALS, 


at least in all cool countries. Those avimals which 
live upon insects and other living prey, when cold 
weather comes on are deprived of their food, and 
must either migrate to a warmer climate, as do 
most of the birds, or must go into a dormant state, 
and sleep all winter. This last is called hibernat- 
ing, from the Latin word for winter. Squirrels and 
other animals lay up a store of food to last them 
through the winter months, but the bat finds some 
retreat, where, hanging itself by its claws, (as in 
figure 3,) it wraps its ample wings around its body 
and goes into a long sleep, in which it remains un- 
til spring returns. Experiments have failed to 
show that the animal breathes in this state, which 
is one of completely suspended animation. Bats 
are difficult animals to keep in captivity, as to 
flourish they must have living food. They will 
only eat bits of meat when starved to it, but will 
devour all the flies, etc., that are supplied to them. 
Though so graceful and rapid in its flight, the bat 
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is a miserable and helpless object when it attempts 


to walk. It pulls itself from side to side in a zig- 


zag manner, in which it gets ahead but slowly. 
PUFF-BALLS AND EARTH-STARS, 

Young people who live in the country make the 
acquaintance of many things, which those in the 
city never see, and rarely even hear of. Many of 
you, in going across a pasture or field, especially 
in autumn, have no doubt met with Puff-balls. 
These are bladder-like, brownish balls, from the 
size of a small orange, up to sometimes (in the 
Southern States) two and three feet. These usually 
have an opening in the upper part, and if pressed 
or squeezed, will give off a cloud somewhat like 
smoke. This dust consists of minute grains, which 
under favorable circumstances 





ferent flowers, they are separated or imperfect flowers. 
When the stalks of corn have “ tasselled,”’ the stalk 
grows very little, if any taller; it ends its upward 
growth, by producing a cluster or branching 
panicle, upon the branches of which are sterile, or 
staminate, flowers, which produce pollen for 
fertilizing the pistils. Where are the pistillate 
flowers? Along the sides of the stalk you will find 
leafy cylinders, and when you open these by tear- 
ing off the leaves, the husk, there will be found a 
body, the cob, upon which are closely crowded the 
pistillate flowers; the flowers are very rudimen- 
tary and appear unlike ordinary flowers. It would 
take too long to show that they are real flowers, 
consisting mainly of an oyary, that part of the 





the rudimens of stamens, just little suppressed 
pistils, ordinarily of no use. In the case where 
pistillate plants are produced in the tassel, these 
rudimentary pistils, from some cause,are developed, 
You will find that the commonest plants will often 
present singular departures from the normal or 
usual structure, and I hope when you come acrogs 
them, you will send them to Tue Doctor. 





Raccoons, Wild and Tame. 
—> 
The Raccoon .s a member of the bear family, and 
is found from Newfoundland to the Pacific coast, 
and is especially abundant in 
the Southern Atlantic States, 








will grow and reproduce the 





plant, as seeds do in other 


where coon-hunting, or ‘‘coon- 
ing,” is a favorite sport with 





plants, and are called spores. 
The Puff-balls when cut open, 
at first, show a solid, white 
mass, but after a while the 
whole interchanges, and be- 
comes a powdery mass of 
spores, If taken before this 
change takes place, and the 
interior is still solid and white, 
the Puff-balls are eaten. They 
are cut into slices and fried in 
butter, and are highly esteem- 
ed by those who tried them. 
EARTH-STARS, 

Closely related to the puff- 
balls, are the earth-stars,which 
are usually much smaller. 
These have a double covering ; 
one like a puff-ball, which is 
surrounded by a_ thicker, 
tougher covering. When the 
earth-star is mature, this outer 
covering bursts, and separates 
in many pointed divisions, 
which spread out on the 
ground, in a form which sug- 
gested the name earth-star, as 
shown in figure 4, in the cen- 
ter of which is the little puff- 
ball, This ball usually has a 
single opening at the top, from 
which the spores issue, but 
the one shown in figure 4, a 
common species in Europe, 
has numerous openings, from 
which the clouds of spores 
escape. In most earth-stars 
the puff-ball portion sits di- 
rectly upon that which forms 
the star, but in this case the 
ball is supported upon numer- 
ous small supports. The 
scientific name of earth-star is 
Geaster, which i3 derived from 
two names meaning Zarth and 
Star. Some have the rupture 














of the star-like portion made 
so forcibly that the whole 
affair is thrown tothe distance 
of several feet; in one species the divisions are 
thrown so far back that the star rests upon the 
points. We have usually found earth-stars most 
abundant in open, dry pine or cedar woods. 
THE FLOWERING OF INDIAN CORN. 

The Indian corn, besides its great importance as 
a food supply, is a most interesting plant to study, 
as its flowering presents points quite unlike those 
seen in most other plants. In order that you may 
understand this, I must remind you of what I have 
told you before. In most flowers you find in the 
very center of the flower the pistil or pistils, which 
will in time ripen into the fruit or pods, but before 
it can do this it must be acted on by the pollen, a 
(mostly) yellow powder, which is produced by the 
stamens, bodies produced around the pistils. In 
common language the pistils are called the female 
parts, and the stamens the male purts. 

PERFECT AND SEPARATE FLOWERS. 

If both stamens and pistils are in the same flower, 

the flower is said to be perfect. If these are in dif- 





the negroes. The raccoon 
(Procyon lotor) is about twenty- 
three inches long, with a tail 
about a foot in length. The 
color of its fur is a grayish 
white, with black tips. The 
muzzle of the raccoon is very 
sharp and its face has an ex- 
pression of cunning and mis- 
chief. The bushy tail has five 
black rings and five rings of 
a rusty white. The coon 
breeds in hollow trees, and the 
young, which soon begin to 
exercise their powers of climb- 
ing, are easily caught. If 
tempted to tame and catch 
young coons—don’t, for be- 
sides a monkey no more mis- 
chievous creature exists than 
a young tame coon. One of 
our lady friends, who had been 
having some painting done at, 
her country house, set the 
paint pots in an empty firc- 
place, before which was set a 
fireboard. A couple of tame 
coons discovered the paint, 
upset the pots, and having 
well bedaubed their paws, 
started out on a voyage of 
discovery. They left their 
tracks all over the house, and 
the agony of that housekeeper 
may well be imagined. We 
once visited the camp of a 
gentleman who had several 
coons tame enough to go to 
the woods where they were 
caught and ccme back as they 
pleased ; they were thought to 
be very funny, and so they 











were. We had taken the 
gentleman a bundle of cigars, 
of akind that he liked. This 











RACCOONS AT HOME. 


pistil which will ripen, and become the grain or 
kernel. At the top of the ovary, you will find 
the style, the elongated part of the pistil, which 
extends until its upper portion will reach be- 
yond the end of the husk, and convey the 
influence of the pollen down to the lowest 
ovules. These styles together form what is 
called the silk. Te pollen produced by the 
staminate flowers of the tassel falls upon the ex- 
posed end of the pistil, and in some manner that 
we cannot readily explain, causes the ovule to grow 
and ripen, and become a seed. A short time ago, 
Mr. Geo. G. Lobdell, New Castle Co., Del., sent 
us a tassel, from the center of which is borne an 
ear, but without any husk. I found a similar tassel 
several years ago, and have heard of others. Still 
more rare is it, to find staminate flowers borne 
around the cob and within the husk, of which I 
have seen but onespecimen. In staminate flowers, 
we almost always find traces of, or rudimentary 
pistils, and vice versa, where pistillate flowers have 





bundle, wrapped in a paper, 
was laid on a bench; but the 
coons found it, and were no 
doubt happy, for the next morning cigars were to be 
found scattered all over the camp. There was no 
end to the mischief that these, more or less tame, 
coons perpetrated in thatcamp. The ordinary coon 
lives upon the eggs and young of birds, which its 
great climbing powers allow it to capture. It also, 
as the engraving shows, is a clever fisherman, and 
also seizes young ducks and other aquatic birds, 
and makes a raid upon the hencoop when it gets a 
chance. One species in Brazil gets its living by 
catching crabs, which it does with great dexterity. 
The raccon is very fond of green corn, and makes 
its incursions into fields when the ‘corn is in the 
milk.”? On the whole the coon, in spite of its cun- 
ning ways, must be classed amongst vermin—an 
animal not to be encouraged, save in those States 
where the negroes can hunt it. 
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Solution of Enigma in the September 
Number of the Am, Agriculturist,—Echo. 
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Story of the “America’s” or 


> 


“Queen’s” Cup. 


The America’s cup was first won by the schooner 
yacht America, in 1851, in a race of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron around the Isle of Wight, she sailing as 
Her 


one of a large fleet of schooners and cutters. 
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The next challenge came from Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, of England, in 1855. He sent over the ‘ Ge- 
nesta”? to take the cup back to England. This 
aroused the liveliest interest among the yachtsmen, 
and 2 number of the members of the Eastern and 
New York Clubs had the “ Puritan ”’ built espe- 
cially to meet the “ Genesta,’? The graceful New 
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commander was Commodore John C. Stevens, of 
New York. The prize was then called the “Cup 
of all Nations,” and the race was the grand wind-up 
to the London Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations. She beat the fastest of her competitors 
by eight minutes and eight seconds. Her victori- 
ous owners, who were Commodore Stevens and 
several members of the New York Yacht Club, 
brought the cup to this country, and, after several 
years, decided to make of it an international chal- 
lenge cup. For this purpose they placed it by deed 
in the custody of the New York Yacht Club, as 
trustee. By this deed, any foreign yacht can com- 
pete for it on six months’ notice. 

The first to attempt to restore the cup into Brit- 
ish hands was Mr. James Ashbury. In 1870 he sent 
over his schooner yacht ‘‘ Cambria,” with a formal 
challenge. He was made to race against the whole 
fleet of the New York Club’s yachts, it being then 
held that as the ‘‘America’’ had won the cup against 
a fleet, the same conditions should prevail in future 
races. The ‘*Cambria’’? was badly beaten. Her 
owner was not discouraged, however, aud immedi- 
ately on his return to England had a yacht built 
especially to try for the cup the following year. 
He named her the ‘ Livonia.”” That year, through 
Mr. Ashbury’s protests, it was decided that he must 
race with four yachts, the ‘‘Sappho,’’ owned by 
Mr. W. H. Douglass ; the ‘‘ Dauntless,”’ the prop- 
erty of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Jr.; Mr. Ruth- 
erford Stuyvesant’s yacht, the ‘‘Palmer,’”? and Mr. 
Franklin Osgood’s ‘‘ Columbia.’’? There were seven 
races, the best four to win. The ‘‘Sappho” won 
two, the “ Columbia” two, and the “ Livonia ”’ one 
—thus keeping the cup here. 

Not until 1876 did the next challenge arrive. 
This time it came from Canada. Major Charles 
Gifford proposed to win the cup with his yacht, 
the “Countess of Dufferin.’? The Major, though he 
did not succeed in his object, succeeded, however, 
in having it decided that but one defender for the 
cup should be named. The club selected Commo- 
dore Jacob Voorhis, Jr.’s, yacht ‘‘ Madeleine,”’ and 
she won easily. Five years elapsed after this with- 
out a challenge, and then, in 1881, Canada tried it 
again. This time a Captain Cuthbert sent the 
sloop ‘ Atalanta,” of the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club. The “‘ Mischief,’? owned by Mr. J. R. Bush, 
was named as defender of the cup, and she won 
the first two out of three races. She beat the 
“Atalanta”? by twenty-eight minutes and thirty 
seconds in the first race, and by twenty-eight 
minutes and fifty-four seconds in the second. 





Englander did all that was expected of her, and 
captured the first two races. In the first she beat 
the ‘‘ Genesta”’ sixteen minutes and nineteen sec- 
onds, and in the second one minute and thirty- 
eight seconds. 

Last year Lieutenant Henn sent over a challenge 
and followed it with the 
‘*Galatea.”” To meet 
her, Gen. Charles J. 
Paine’s ‘‘ Mayflower” 
was constructed. In the 
trial races, the latter 
came out ahead, and was 
selected to defend the 
cup. She did this nobly, 
winning two races, in 
one of which she beat 
the “Galatea”? twelve 
minutes and twenty- 
three seconds, and in the 
other twenty-nine min- 
utes and nine seconds. 

This year the interest 
in the race is greater 
than ever, for the fastest 
yacht Great Britain ever 
built is now here to do 
her best to win. She is 
the ‘‘ Thistle,” owned 
by Mr. James Bell, Vice 
Admiral of the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club. She 
was built expressly for 
the race. Before leaving 
for this country she won 
numerous races and a 
great name for herself 
by reason of her remark- 
able speed. Her dimen- 
sions are—length over 
all, one hundred and 
twelve feet; length on 
water-line, eighty -five 
feet ; beam, twenty feet 
and three inches ; depth, 
fourteen feet and one inch; load tonnage, ninety- 
five tons ; displacement one hundred and thirty-five 
tons. She is a very handsome vessel, long and 
rakish ; but is’ much less like a cutter (heretofore 
the Englishman’s pride and boast) and more like an 
American sloop than any other challenger for the 
cup. The length of herspars is about as follows: 
Main boom, eighty feet ; bowsprit outboard, thirty- 











eight feet; mainmast, above deck, seventy feet; 
spinnaker boom, seventy feet; topmast, forty-five 
feet. She is painted black above the water-line and 
red below. There is a ribbon of gold at the foot of 
the rail. Her long clipper bow gives her a very 
rakish appearance, but her forward lines are rather 
angular to the eye. Her overhang is unusually 
wide at the taffrail, much more so than that of any 
American sloop, with the possible exception of the 
Priscilla, She came over with a crew of twenuty- 
five, but this number will be added to for the races. 
She is commanded by Captain John Barr. 

When it became known that the ‘‘ Thistle ” was 
really designed to compete for the ‘‘ America’s” 
cup, Gen. Paine decided to have built a steel yacht 
which he hoped would surpass in speed both the 
“Puritan”? and ‘‘ Mayflower,” and in fact every 
other American yacht. Thus far it would seem as 
if he had been successful, for the ‘* Volunteer’ — 
as he has named her—has won nearly every race 
in which she has taken part, and will undoubtedly 
be selected to defend the cup. The ‘‘ Volunteer” 
was designed by Mr. Edward Burgess. She is one 
hundred and seven feet over all ; cighty-six feet on 
the water-line ; twenty-three feet and two inches 
beam, and ten feet and four inches deep. Though 
there is a general resemblance in her outline to 
the ‘ Puritan’? and ‘‘ Mayflower,” yet she differs 
from them in several important particulars. The 
‘Volunteer’ is fuller at the harpings than the 
‘* Mayflower,” and she is considerably finer in her 
after body. She is also leaner at the garboards, 
her midship section below the water-line being 
fined down more than in either of the other two 
yachts. Her keel, also, has considerably more cam- 
per than the “‘ Puritan’’ or the “‘ Mayflow>r,”’ its 
deepest part being just abaft her center, sloping 
up gradually to the stern-post, while forward the 
rise is more pronounced; from a point just forward 
of the mast, it rises quickly in a straight line, and 
at the forefoot is not over two feet below the water- 








SCOTCH CUTTER “ THISTLE.” 
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line. She is painted white above the water-line 
and below that a bright red, the red being carried 
about'four inches above her calculated line. She 
has only about a foot of bulwark, which is very 
thin mahogany, topped with an oak rail, and fas- 
tened to locust stanchions. The races will take 
place on September 27th aud 29th, and if a third 
trial is necessary, it will be on October Ist. 
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Studies in Natural History. 
eg 
There is no more interesting and instructive 
study for children than the habits and characteris- 





Fig. 1.—zEBu. 


tics of animals. The following illustrations of 
curious species in animal life are from the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist Cyclopedia of Natural History, 
published September Ist, and alreaiy sent to many 
of our readers, old and young. 

Figure 1 represents the Zebu, an interesting va- 
riety of the ox tribe of India. It differs not only 





Fig. 2.—EARTH-HOG. 


in size, being smaller, from the common ox of 
Europe, but in having a curious fleshy hump upon 
the shoulders. The tail is considerably shorter also. 
These oxen are often used as beasts of burden, and 
their flesh is good as food. As in the American 
bison,the fleshy hump is considered a great delicacy. 





Fig. 3.—MARMOSE. 

The Earth-hog or Aard-vark, figure 2, is found 
everywrere in South Africa, but being a night 
prowler it is rarely seen. Its length is about five 
feet, the tail being twenty inches long. It lives on 











Fig. 4.—KOALA. 


whit- ants, at night attacking and tearing down 
the ant hills, and sweeping up its victims with 





its long tongue, which is covered with a glutinous 
secretion to which the insects adhere. 

Figure 3 shows an interesting form of South 
American Opossum, the Marmose. It is about six 
inches long exclusive of the tail. Instead of a 
pouch this animal has two longitudinal folds near 
the thighs which serve to inclose the young, which 
it has the singular habit of carrying about with it 
ou its back. 

Another genus of this class is the Kaola of New 
South Wales, figure 4. It is about two feet in 
length, and of an ash-gray color. When the young 
have become too large for shelter in the pouch of 
the mother, they mount and are carried about 
upon her shoulders. 

Figure 5 represents the Iguana of South Amer- 
ica, one of the largest herbivorous lizards. They 





Fig. 5.—COMMON IGUANA. 


are often four or four and a half feet in length, of a 
beautiful brilliant green when young, but after- 
ward of a dull, ugly gray-green, made hideous, es- 
pecially in the case of the male, by a curiously jag- 
ged, raised ridge along its back and by an enormous 
dewlap. They live about the banks of rivers. 

The Alligator of our Southern States is familiar 
to most of our readers. In figure 6 is shown the 
head of the Gavial, its Indian representative. The 








Fig. 6.—HEAD OF GAVIAL. 


Gavial is distinguished by its very long and narrow 
snout, and is of much use as a scavenger, consuming 
the carcasses of drowned animals that if left un- 
disturbed would pollute the waters vo a dangerous 
extent. It reaches a length of about eighteen feet. 

Rays or Skates are an interesting genus of fishes ; 
they feed on flat fish, shell fishes, and crustacea. 





Fig. 7.—-STARRY RAY. 


There are five species on the Atlantic coast. Fig- 
ure 7 represents the Starry Ray of Europe. 

The largest bird next to the Ostrich is the Emu, 
figure 8. It inhabits Central Australia, where it 
was formerly very common, but is decreasing rap- 
idly. It feeds on fruits, roots, and herbage, and 
generally flocks. ‘The nest is a shallow ground pit, 
and contains from nine to thirteen eggs, in color 
varying from a bluish-green to a dark bottc green, 
which are hatched by the male bird, the period of 
incubation lasting from seventy to eighty days. 

One of the most gorgeous groups of birds are 
the parrots, a prominent form of which are the 
Cockatoos. All have crests, and in the Crested 











Cockatoo, seen at figure 9, this crest consists of 
three colors. 
Figure 10 represents the Hammerheaded Shark, 





% Mops + : oe 
Fig. 8.—EMv. 


so-called because of the broad, flattened extension 
of the head on each side, which gives it the shape 
of a blacksmith’s hammer. The eyes are placed at 
either end of the projecting extremities, and the 
mouth is set quite below. The tropical regions are 





Fig. 9.—TRI-COLOR CRESTED COCKATOO. 


the headquarters for these bloodthirsty creatures, 
but one species of Hammerhead is found from 
Cape Cod southward. 

Figure 11 shows a most remarkable arimal which 





Fig. 10.—HAMMER-HEADED SHARK. 


is now extinct, our engraving having been taken 
from a specimen restored according to the forma- 
tion of a skeleton found in South America. It was 





. 11.—MEGATHERIUM (restored). 


about eight feet high, its body twelve to eighteen 
feet long, and its fore-feet were armed with claws. 
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Rural Life of James A. Garfield. 


5 Be 


mM. BUNDT. 
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There was a vast and essential difference between 
Garfield, the Farmer, and such distinguished agri- 
culturists as Washington, Jefferson and Jackson. 
Garfield was an actual farmer, in the primitive and 
practical sense of the word. Destined, above all 
other famous Americans excepting Franklin and 
Lincoln, to be a representative of the possibilities 
of the typical American citizen, as developed by 
American institutions, he showed in his marvelous 
career how the poorest boy can rise to the hights 
Tle 
was Teacher, State Senator, Citizen-Soldier, Con- 


of achievement along the common pathways. 


gressman and President, and in all these lines of 
development he was an American of Americans, a 
genuine product of his environments and the mas- 
ter of them. And he was an equally true repre- 
sentative of the average American farmer, who 
actually directs in person the work that he can not 
do himself, and sets the example of intelligent and 
thorough farming by his own skillful and energetic 
work. ; 
The agriculturist Presidents from the South were 
“gentlemen farmers,’? even when they were not 
the aristocratic lords of large estates, with bevies 
of slaves to carry out their theories of farming 
through the medium of overseers. 


They wielded | 








a power on their farms or plantations that was 
| 


more absolute than any English nobleman pos- 
sessed, and their ‘‘ farming ’’ was invested with a 
sort of romantic glamour which the average North- 
ern farmer, however numerous his ‘‘ hands ”’ or ex- 
tensive his acreage, could not impart to his prosaic 
operations and daily routine. 

But Garfield’s peculiar early experience, the tra- 
ditions of his father’s achievements in “ cutting a 
hole in the forest,” and of his heroic death, the 
enjoyment of physical labor and the imagination 
that invested it with genuine and wholesome ro- 
mance, helped to make him an exceptional repre- 
sentative of the real ‘‘ Farmer” of the American 


type. The stories of the physical prowess, energy 


and endurance of his father in making the ‘ clear- ' 


ing” in the forest of Orange, and of his terrific 
fight with fire that cost his life, were as full of ro- 
mantic interest to young Garfield as any of the old 
Norse legends were to the Scandinavian boys of the 
heroic times. And the still more marvelous stories 
of his mother’s execution of her desperate resolve 
to maintain for her four young children what the 
physical prowess of her husband had cut out of 
the. woods, were greatly added incentives and in- 
spirations for the future farmer of Mentor. 

Trained in all ways to the work of the farmer 
from boyhood, loving his work and doing it in a 
spirit that ennobled it and made it a school of man- 
liness and high endeavor, he set an inspiring ex- 
ample to all future American farm boys. Even 
after many years of public life that afforded no op- 
portunities for renewing his contact with the soil, 
he never forgot, or lost the benefits of, his early 
training. He was a farmer by instinct, by early ac- 
quired habits and predilections, and by associations 
that never lost their charm and power. 

So his brief but suggestive statement as to how 
he came to buy the modest farm which was des- 
tined to acquire national fame, reveals the readi- 








ness with which he recurred to his old relations 
with the soil. While he was spending the summer 
of 1876 on Little Mountain, near Hiram, his love of 
farm life came back to him with irresistible force, 
and he said to himself, to use his own language : 
“JT must either go tessing about in summer at 
watering places, at a heavy expense, or I must get 
some place where my boys can learn to work, and 
where I can myself have some exercise—touch 
the earth and get some strength and magnetism 
I saw this farm [at Mentor, Ohio], for 
sale, and late in the fall of 1876, just as I was 


from it. 


about setting out for Washington, I bought it on 
five or six years’ time.” 

As to this purchase Garfield added: ‘‘I bought 
this place in 1876—one hundred and eighteen acres 
for one hundred and fifteen dollars an acre, and 
subsequently I bought forty acres adjoining at a 
hundred dollars an acre, because the owner had a 
For both of 


these places I gave my notes, secured by mortgage, 


right of way, that was an annoyance. 


paying five thousand dollars down on one, and 
one thousand on the other. In my first insurance 
ase, Where I was associated with Curtis, I was 
paid fifteen hundred dollars, and in the second 
case I got thirty-five hundred, just before I made 
the purchase on this larger tract—those two 
amounts made the five thousand payment. I have 
been paying for the place along in instalments, ac- 
cording to the contract, which was that it should 
be paid for from time to time during five years. 
The mortgage still stands against it uncancelled, 
but as I have paid I have taken up the notes. 
Then I spent about four thousand on the house and 
grounds. This was an old house, only a story and 
a half high. I have lifted it up to two stories, and 
I have repaired the fences, and put the farm gen- 
erally into good order.”’ 

Tbis is a very succinct and business-like state- 
ment in regard to a transaction that was more di- 
rectly important to Garfield, in its relations to his 
health, strength, mental equipoise, and power and 
happiness, than all other acquisitions that his 
limited means allowed him. 

The Mentor farm has been so often described 
with the greatest particularity of details, and is so 
much like many others along the old turnpike road 
from Cleveland to Buffalo, that there is no ocea- 
sion for an extended account of it here and now. 
The farms along this old natural highway had some 
peculiar advantages. They had a comparatively 
narrow frontage, as it was desirable that they 
should run back to the ‘ ridge,’’ from a quarter to 
half a mile, and across the rich alluvial soil under 
the ‘‘ ridge,” in the flat valley that was formerly 
the bed of the lake. The highway on the elevated 
plateau presents more the appearance of a sparsely 
settled street than that of a country road, as the 
small frontages brought the farm houses into 
friendly neighborhood. Such vicinage was ex- 
ceedingly favcrable to the tastes and wants of the 
highly intelligent and religious settlers of the old 
‘* Western Reserve,” who needed and would have 
school-houses, rural ‘‘ meeting houses,” and social 
life. 

The frontage of the Mentor farm, at the time I 








visited it, in June and July, 1880, was only about 
fifty rods. The house was unpretentious, about 
sixty feet of frontand fifty feet deep, with broad 
piazzas and an artistic roof, and in its internal ar- 
rangements adequate to a generous hospitality, 
though far from being equal to the great and cease- 
less demands made upon it in 1830, and in the early 
part of 1881. There were fine grass-fields in front 
and on the south-western side; a croquet ground 
between the house and the road; an orchard and 
garden on the east, and a Jane in the rear leading to 
the “‘ridge’’ and the valley beneath. A iittle to 
one side of the rear was the small ‘ office ’’ that 
was the workshop of Garfield and his Secretaries, 
and was the headquarters of that part of the 
Presidential campaign which came under Garfield’s 
own energetic supervision. The best architectural 
features of the house were due to the excellent 
taste of Mrs. Garfield, and the best room was con- 
structed with special reference to the comfort of 
‘*Mother Garfield,””» who was the master spirit of 
the household whenever she chose to assert her 
supremacy. 

To the working of the farm Garfield gave the 
fulness of his energies, and his practical skill and 
experience. He drained a wet and uncultivated 
field between the “‘ ridge’ and the Lake Shore rail- 
road. He put abhydrautic ram in the low land near 
the ridge, which kept a constant flow of spring 
water that was adequate for the needs of his house 
and out-houses, and for the stock. He kept adding 
to the equipment of his farm as his time and means 
would allow, erecting a work-shop and a toul-shop, 
and getting the best agricultural machinery. He 
made no fanciful experiments, and had neither the 
means nor the inclination for ‘‘faney farming,” 
In all the 
farm work he was equal to any two or three ordi- 


nor for high-priced stock of any sort. 


nary ‘“‘ hired men,’’ and set them all an example of 
efficiency, zeal and skill. 

How thoroughly he gave himself up to the most 
energetic sort of persona! farming he incidentally 
discloses in one of his letters to his protege and 
friend Hinsdale, dated Mentor, May 138, 1877, when 
he said: “ You can hardly imagine how completely 
I have severed my mind out of its usual channels dur- 
ing the last four weeks. You knowI have never 
been able to do anything moderately, and to-day 
I feel myself Jame in every muscle with too much 
lifting and digging. J shall try to do less the coming 
week.” 

These few terse sentences tell what sort of farmer 
Garfield was, and how his contest with the soil 
rested his overworked brain and recreated his 
splendid physical energies. 

The Mentor farm, now historic, has been greatly 
Mrs. Garfield found 


there the happiest associations of her life, and has 


improved since Garfield died. 


made liberal expenditures, with her characteristic 
good sense and fine taste. Itisafarm house whose 
naturally cheerful and attractive features have been 
made more and more worthy of the residence of the 
heroic widow of the martyred President, whose pu- 
pil and comrade in his studies, and sagacious ad- 
viser and efficient helpmeet, she was. The magni- 
ficent liberality of the American people has en- 
abled her to maintain a large city establishment 
at Cleveland, and the Mentor house ; but the latter 
became more and more her favorite, and she has 
made it one of the most attractive of all the coun- 
try places in Northern Ohio. 
enjoy the scenes that are endeared to her by the 
happy years of the life of Garfield, the Farmer. 


May she live long to 
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The State Fairs. 


ae 
New York State Fair. 


The forty-seventh annual exhibition of the New 
York State Agricultural Society was held at Roch- 
ester, September 10th to 14th. It was highly suc- 
cessful, despite the damp and cloudy weather. In 
the departments of live stock, implements, poultry, 
fruit and flowers, the displays were large and fine. 
The refreshment department was wholly under the 
charge of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. One of the new and special features con- 
sisted of thirty students of the State Industrial 
School working at their various trades in Mechanics’ 
Hall. A proposition was received by the Directors 
from the city of Syracuse, offering to donate one 
hundred acres of land for exhibition purposes, pro- 
vided the Fair should be permanently located there. 





Pennsylvania State Fair. 


This fair, held at the Society’s grounds at Ger- 
mantown Junction, Philadelphia, from September 
5th to 17th, was far more successful than the pre- 
‘ceding one. The many new buildings which have 
been erected during the year furnished convenient 
and ample accommodations for exhibitors, as well 
as the public, and the attendance throughout the 
fair-day was satisfactory. Agricultural Hall pre- 
sented a varied and lively scene, and many of the 
exhibits of implements and farm machinery were 
highly creditable. In the main building the Phila- 
delphia manufacturers of and dealers in fancy, 
household, furnishing, and ornamental goods, etc., 
displayed their wares to good advantage. In the 
horticultural department Henry A. Dreer’s exhibit 
formed a most attractive feature; and in the vari- 
ous live stock departments many of the most fa- 
mous animals of the State claimed the attention of 
crowds of interested visitors. Altogether the man- 
agers may be proud of their success. 


Ohio State Fair, 


The thirty-eighth annual fair of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture was held at Columbus, from 
August 29 to September 2. The grounds and build- 
ings had been greatly improved since the fair of 
last year, and the occasion was highly successful 
in all respects. The exhibits exceeded in number 
and variety those of all previous fairs of the Ohio 
State Board. The displays of live stock and imple- 
ments were particularly large and interesting. The 
grounds were well policed, and intoxicating liquors 
or games of chance were rigidly excluded. The 
fair was, on the whole, eminently successful. 


Maine State Fair. 


The State Fair of Maine was held on the neat 
and well furnished grounds at Lewiston, September 
6 to 9. It was one of the largest and most success- 
ful State fairs ever held in Maine. All classes of 
live stock were well filled, the exhibits including, 
in addition to the breeds usually seen, some of 
those less known, as Suscex cattle and Dorset 
sheep. More than a hundred pairs of working 
oxen were shown. In implements, field crops, 
fruit and other departments, the display was re- 
markably fine. Maine farmers have every reason 
to be gratified with their State Fair. 

2 

PoTATOEs IN JERSEY.—Jersey—not New Jersey, 
but the island of, Jersey—is an important “‘ annex”? 
to Eugland. That charming island, best known to 
us as the home of a peerless breed of cattle, is to 
London and other large cities an important source 
of early vegetables and fruits. One of the most 
important crops of the island is early potatoes. 
We described some time ago the manner in which 
seed potatoes are treated in Jersey, in order to for- 
ward the crop as much as possible. The crop is 
dug at the end of June and the early part of July, 
and during the digging season as many as one 
thousand van-loads are sent to the English mar- 
kets, mainly to London, each day. A van is a 


large market wagon, holding several ordinary cart- 
loads, but if it held but one, it would be many po- 
tatoes to send from the island in a single day. 


SEE PAGE 446 FOR INTERESTING MATTER. 











Chat with Readers. 
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Plant Named.—Mr. E. R. Evans, Ontario 
county, New York. The plant is the Two-lored Gold- 
enrod, Solidago tricolor. 





Old Friends.—James F. McKee, Armstrong: 
Co., Pa., in renewing his subscription for 1883, writes 
us: “It is now thirty years since I first received the 
American Agriculturist, and 1 have not missed many 
years. Have I not done pretty well ?"--C. F. Curtis writes 
us from Massachusetts: “ Enclosed please find $3.00 for 
renewal of my subscription for two years, or Fmay forget 
it next year.” 

A Grapevine Insect.—Mr. W. Craig, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Your letter, when it came 
to hand, contained only a dry and much broken grape 
leaf, with no signs of living or dead insects. It is of no 
use to send insects ina letter. Always send ina box, 
whether dead or alive. Not knowing what the enemy is, 
we would advise a trial of some general insecticide, like 
the kerosene emulsion. 

Dakota Wheat.—Mr. Colin C. Thomas, 
Stutsman county, reports the farming interests in that 
section as encouraging. On thirty-two thousand acres in 
wheat, on the Dalrymple farm, an average of eighteen 
bushels to the acre was gathered this year. Railroads 
are pushing out in all directions, The Coteaux are being 
occupied by stockmen ; they find excellent pasturage, 
good water, and can make an abundance of hay. Stock 
from drought affected ueighboring States are being 
driven in. 





Keeping Milk in Hot Weather.— 
Cc. R. Van Emmons, of Lampasas county, Texas, asks 
how he can keep his milk and butter cool during the 
* heated term,” the milk souring before dinner in spite 
of its being placed in vessels in the spring and in draughts 
of air with wetted cloths enveloping it? Expel the ani- 
mal heat from the milk by placing it in shallow pans in 
spring water and stirring it while cooling them ; when it 
is of the temperature of the water, put it in a tightly cov- 
ered vessel, and submerge it in the spring. Use as soon 
as taken out, and have separate vessels so as not to dis- 
turb the bulk. 

The Veterinary Protession,. — Mr. 
James F, Smith, Weiuinpka, Alabama, writes us: “Is 
the profession of a veterinary surgeon a respectable oc- 
cupation, and is it followed by men of marked intellect ?” 
To which we answer that the veterinary profession is as 
respectable and honorable an occupation as aman can 
choose for his life’s work, and to excel init is well worth 
the ambition ofany one. To become a first-class veteri- 
narian requires almost as much knowledge and skill as 
are necessary in the practice of medicine, an] men like 
Drs. Liautard, Law, Salmon, Michener, and other eminent 
veterinary surgeons, stand in the first rank among scien- 
tists and professional men. 

A Grass in a Corset Box.—Some one 
sends us a grass about four feet high, and doubled several 
times to get it into a box in which had been somebody’s 
**Corralline Corsets.”” There was no indication with the 
grass as to where it came from, and no letter of explana- 
tion. Many specimens of grasses and other plants come 
to us in this blind way, which is very annoying, and de- 
tracts greatly from the pleasure of identifying the plants. 
Always send with grasses and all other plants some clue 
to the locality, and the person from whom they came. 
The grass in question is the ‘‘ Johnson Grass,’’ Sorghum 
Halepense, a grass being much cultlvated in the Southern 
States, and no doubt of great value, Its trial in Northern 
localities is recommended. 





Jaterpillars in New Jersey.—Mr. 
E. N. L. Creveling, Warren county, New Jersey, says 
that the fruit trees of all kinds, in his locality, ‘* are alive 
with caterpillars,”’ and asks what te do to save the trees. 
Not knowing the insect, we should advise a trial of the 
kerosene emulsion, made as follows: Thoroughly stir 
kerosene with half as much milk, until the oil is no 
longer visible; add this emulsion of kerosene to twelve 
times as much water, and keep for use, applying with 
syringe or spraying pump. The admixture of kerosene 
and milk can be easily effected by placing them in a 
bottle, and thoroughly shaking. 


Tubs for Water Lilies.—G. W. Drew, 
Nantucket county, Massachusetts, has two tubs made by 
cutting a vinegar barrel in halves. In these he intends 
to plant water lilies, but the water put in them tastes and 
smells after vinegar. Mr. Drew desires to be informed 
whether the vinegar would injure the plants, and if so, 





how it ean be remedied. The vinegar would certainly 
injure the water lilies. To clean the tubs, fill them with 
strong lye, made from wood-ashes or potash, or with lime 
water, let stand a few days, wash with boiling water, and 
the tubs will be ready for the plants. 





Embitters the Milk.—F. M. Gevaltney, 
Logan county, Arkansas, sends for a name, a plant which 
is abundant in the Arkansas River Valley, where it ap 
pears after the “Dog Fennel’’ (Zupatorium Faeneculaceum) 
dies owt. The cows eat it, and it makes their milk very 
bitter. The plant is the ** Slender-leaved Sneezewort” 
Fklenium tenuéfolium, & native of the Southwestern States, 
but has spread to the Southern Atlantic States where it 
has become a troublesome weed, The books give it as 
an annual, but it looks more like a perennial. In either 
ease, mowing it before it flowers would at least diminish 
itsabundance. In some localities it has, like many other 
bitter plants, a reputation for the cure of fever and ague. 





The American Pomological So. 
ciety.—This important body convened at Boston on 
Wednesday, September 14th, continuing the sessions 
for three days. By far more interest was manifested than 
ever at any previous biennial gathering, and the attend- 
ance of eminent Pomologists and Horticulturists was 
very noteworthy. Among the many gentlemen who 
ealled at this office on their way en route were: Hon. P. 
J. Berkmans, President of the Georgia Horticultural Soe 
ciety; Mr. W. G. Green, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion; C. A. Uber, of Virginia; E. 8S. Buswell, formerly 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
The delegation from the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute of New York to the Convention at Boston, 
headed by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, of the Amzrican Agricul- 
turést, was as follows: F. M. Hexamer, J. B. Rogers, E. 
Williams, A. S. Fuller, P. T. Quinn, 8S. B. Parsons, Her- 
bert Parsons, J. T. Lovett, T. Grenier, William Falconer, 
E. H. Libby, Ezra Osborn, E. T. Field, J. H. Wright, T, 
8. Force, A. J. Caywood, W. A. Caywood, D. Baird, E. 
8S. Buswell, H. Hendricks, Wm. 8. Carpenter, Thos, 
Kearns, Dr. I. P. Trimble. 





‘The Next World’s Fair.—Public sen- 
timent is so strong in demanding a New World’s Fair, 
that one undoubtedly will be held very soon in the United 
States. Where shall it be located? By all means have 
the World’s Fair on Staten Island, the most desirable 
site and most attractive suburb of the great metropolis 
of the country. ‘‘I have traveled the wide world over,” 
remarked ex-Governor Hoffman to the writer, a few years 
since, as he came up the Bay of New York, “ and in all 
my travels I have seen no spot so lovely and attractive as 
Staten Island. It is indeed the ‘Gem of the Sea.’” Ships 
from every part can now land wiih the products of every 
clime at Staten Island’s capacious wharves. In fact the 
water and rail facilities for reaching the Island with the 
products of the werld are just such asa World’s Fair 
should command. Furthermore there are facilities for 
housing and feeding a million of people, more or less, 
who might come to stay during the progress of the great 
Exposition. Twelve years have now elapsed since the 
closing of the great Exposition at Philadelphia. The 
wonderful growth and development of the country during 
that period call for another exposition, and, we repeat, 
by all means locate it down the Bay of New York, on the 
“*Gem of the Sea.”’ 


The Death of C. M. Hovey.—tThe 
head of the house of ‘‘Hovey & Co.,’’ nurserymen in 
Cambridge and seedsmen in Boston, died on Sept. 1, at 
the ripe age of 73. He was for fifty-five years an active 
member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
active in the erection of that magnificent granjte temple 
now occupied by the society on Tremont street, prob- 
ably the most magnificent building devoted to hogticul- 
ture in the world. In the literature of horticulture Mr. 
Hovey was long prominent, and in the ‘* Magazine of 
Horticulture,” better known as * Hovey’s Magazine,” 
which he began in 1835, and continued for thirty-five 
years. In 1818 he began the publication of the ‘Fruits of 
America,” a work most beautifully illustrated with color- 
ed plates. His production ot ‘‘Hovey’s Seedling” marked 
an era in strawberry culture in this country, as it was 
the first really good variety that originated on our culti- 
vators. Mr. Hovey made many experiments with Japan 
and other lilies, which were attended with marked suc- 
cess, In hybridizing the Camellia, he was notably suc- 
cessful, and in a recent visit to England some of his 
hybrids were sold on advantageous terms. Mr, Hovey 
had a most remarkable memory. We have secn him 
name ob cure varieties of pears in a manner that few 
others could equal, Few men have done so much for 
the development of pomology on onr continent as C. M 
Hovey, whose name and memory will always have a place 
among the brightest stars of American horticulturists. 
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is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 
It men among Bulbs, the now famous Bermuda 
Easter Lily (a single plant of which has borne 140 beau- 
tiful ow, tlowers!), with a list of the best Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, ete.; and among Plants_all the 
fashionable varieties of Winter Flowering Roses, 
Begonias, Bouvardias, Carnations, etc. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTs, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BULBS. 


Our [llustrated Autumn Cata- 
logue of DUTCH BULBS, SEEDS, 
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FALL PLANTING. 
Froit & Ornamental.sides many Novelties.Catalogues 
Ornamental Trees, etc., en Nok 
MT. HOPE N ons ge ROCHESTER.New York. 
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Japan Hardy, <&c. Descrip. 
Trees and plants of all kinds 


We offer the largest and most com. 
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ROSES ©: te. = 3 Strawberries; No. 
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tious, hints on Peach Culture, and 
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PT . 
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GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 
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Yellow Mystery, Tong-P 
low prices, and Catalogue of Fruit 
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J. T. LO 
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Established 1852, 


BLOOMINGTON (PHCENIX) )NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS! 


The Finest Stock of Apples, Standard and Dwarf Pear, Plum and Peach Trees, 


EVER OFFERED TO THE TRADE, AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


Also a full line of GENERAL NURSERY 
SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 


size, varieties, cic., wanted. 


STOCK, Write for particulars, stating quantity, 





NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. 


— LARGE 8TOCK OF — 


Fruit Trees, Dutch Bulhs,ete. 


DUTCH eee tore Importations, ae from 
the gon ig in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, etc., well- 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries 

new Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock ot 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


POMONA NURSERIES. 1887. 
Parry, Lida and Bomba Strawberries, Marl- 
boro and Golden Queen Raspberries, Wilson 
Jr., Erie_and Minnewask Blackberries, 
Niagara, Empire State and Moore’s Farly 
Grapes,Lawson, Kieffer and LeConte Pears, 
Wonderful and Globe Peach, Spaulding and 
Japan Plums, Delaware Winter and Red 
Cider Apples. All the worthy old and prom- 
ising new varieties. Catalogue Free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 
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ialty. tT stock of Fruit Trees, 
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other Pears on LeConte stocks; Yellow 
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on 
address W.F.H EIKE S,Mer. Hanteville 
PAZBBAB wholesale Nurseries, Huntsville, Alas 


ES, 
319 VINES. PLANTS, ETC. 


Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 

: lackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
Geooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 

’ J. S. COLLINS, oe NJ. 


PEACH TRE 
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lows. Globe, Chair’s Choice, Lady Ingold, Elberta, Gud- 
geon's Late. 12 other new kinds, with all the standard sorts. 
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FRUIT TRE ES. 







R & SON; Bridgeville, Del. 








ACH Trees, very fine, for this fall's planting. Buds 
selected with great care from the healthiest trees in this 
vicinity. Natural seed shipped to me direct from Tenn. 
Price $i per 100, Cash. WALTER MORRIS, Dover, Del. 
New Crop Ky. Blue Grass, 
Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Feseue or English 
Grass, Johnson Grass now 
ready. Estimates on any quantity. Orders with 
cash filled at lowest market price. Ill’d eaategns, 
thing for Farm and Garden, free. ( Est’b. 1535. ) 
5. Me ULLOUGH’S SONS, Cincinnati,O- 





PRIME 2-YEAR APPLE 
Seedlings. These seedlings are 





6) reasonable. Enclose 10 cents 
years; unsurpassed in growthand 
’ New Cana 
adaress STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, fieut. 
For the Northern Greenhouse and Window Garden 
CAL PLANTS A SPECIALT 
REASONER BROS., Manatee, Florida. 


very strong and healthy. Price 
in stamps te sample by mail. 
APPLE TREES, 2 TO 4 
100, O00 beauty. Also, 100.000 Peach trees 
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Connecticut, 
OYAL PALM NURSERIES. 
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NATIVE —— PLANTS. NEW AND RARE EXOTICS, 
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TROPI 
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upon rec eipt of 15 cents. 
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«a and %5 best varieties, suitable for all sections. They are 





grown from Healthy, Natural Seed,are Healthy and True 
toName. A large stock of Apple and other Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. Prunus Piscardi (Purple-leaved Plum), 
Prunus Simoni, and Japan Plums. A large stock of Wil: 
son Early, Early Harvest, and other Blackberry, and all 
small fruit’ lants. Concord, Moore ’s Early, Martha, Niagara, 
and other Grapes, all stock of best quality. Ali packed to 
carry safely free of charge. No travelling agents. For Price 
List, aaerees, Tr AS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, 


Hightstow n, N.Jd. 


10,000 


free. 


GRAPES 


to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address 
BUSH & SON MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


PUMPKINS. 


We need a large quantity of Pumpkins in October, Ship- 
ments to be made in car lots. For particulars, address 
D. CUMMINS, Conneaut, Ohio. 


SULPHO TOBACCO SOAP. 


UNIVERSAL INSECTICIDE 


—FOR— 
Flowers, Vegetables, Trees and Animals. 
Samples by mail 
ROSE M’E'G. CO., 17 So. William St., N. Y. 





JUNE BUDDDD GLOBE PEACH 

Trees.—Grape-Vines, Fruit Trees, 

rag ts Plauts, ete. Price list 
DECOU, Moorestown, N. J 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED, 


Practical 
Floricuture: 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS, 


FOR THE 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL FLORIST. 
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By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,’ ‘* Gardening for 


* Garden and 
” ele. 


Pleasure,” ‘ Hand-Book af Plants,” 

Farm Topics,” ** How the Farm Pays, 
Having himself been very successful, the author of 
this work plainly shows others the steps by which 
that success was attained. We know of no other 
work which tells so clearly, and without reserve, the 
methods of suceessful floriculture. His cffort seems to 
be to show the beginner how to begin in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and to carry on plant-growing success- 
fully. All the teachings are of the most practical kind, 
from the building of the cheapest aud most profitable 
houses, to those of a more costly character, for the fore- 
ing of flowers in winter, The various methods of propa- 
gating plants on a commercial scale are given in detail, 
with admirable clearness, Indeed, the work through- 
out justifies its title of Practical Floriculture. This 
edition is not a mere reprint, but has been largely re- 
written, and brings the author’s methods and experience 
up to the Jatest date, with much new matter and new 
illustrations, 

ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, IFOST-PAID, $1.50. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable W 5 on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture orses, Cattle, an 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, aa containin Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—1\EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, _ highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and N Yew Sporting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, ishing, Boating, and 

Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 


CLOTH, 12mo. 





Athletics. 40 pages, 8vo. 


mailing. 
FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


0. JUDD CO, DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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EVERY FARMER 


THE BEST HIS OWN 
is the Gm 













perience, 
Use the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saviug toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mill 
willcut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Fumoing Wind Milla,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L Iron 
Feed Mills, 1-X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 
Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
and Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 


THE PERKINS’ 








Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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LEFFEL’S IRON 
Wind Engine Sse 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated 
All Working ; ; 
Parts made of MalleableIron. ¥ 
Catalogue Free. Address | 
SPRINGFIELD MACHINECO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. : 
PER DAY! 


PER DAY! $ 


Will 








PEK DAY! $5 PER DAY! 
PER DAY! PER DAY! 


IG GHINERY 


Beam Wood Rig, with 


$5 


on Sills, and 


Portable Eagle Well Drilling 


, At the St. Louis, Cincinnati, indian- 


| COMPLETE — ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 


Wind Mill. 


is the Strongest and Best Self- | 


| 


| greater capacity, are lees 





PORTABLE MILL 


is = 
Received Highest Awards = 





apolis, and New Orleans Fairs 
and Expositions. 


RITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 


ESTABLISHED, 





SEND FOR MILL BOOK 
AND HOW TO GRIND. 


MANUFACTORY. 


Complete Mill and Sheller, $100. 
A boy can keep it in order and 
Adapted to any kind 


a iin > 8 SIZES AND STYLES OF PORTABLE FRENCH BURR MILLS 


in operation. 
of power. 





NEW AND SECOND HAND BRADFORD AND STRAUB MILLS IN STOCK. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








KELLY’SPUPLEX 


kesFor CORN and COB, SHELLED CORN, 
COTTON SEED and ail kinds of CRAIN. 
The Best CRINDINCG MILL Made. 


\ Made in Sizes from 2 to 12 Horse Power, and to Grind 
jfrom 8 to 50 Bushels per hour. 
The ONLY MILL that grinds on both sides of tho 
Revolving Burr, giving DOUBLE THE CRINDINC SUR- 
FACE OF ANY OTHER MILL MADE. 
EVERY MILL FULLY WARRANTED and SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED, Send for Circular and Price List to 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO, Springfield,0. 


Also Manufacturers of Springfield Traction and Portable Engines, 
Springfield Vibrating Separators, Kelly Horse Powers, Etc., Etc. 
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GRINDING FILL 











FAMOUS 
ENSILACE 


———— AND 


FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more substantial, easier to operate, have 
t "liable to accidents than 
d nine sizes, six for power, 


nr! 4 ¢ 
a =oH a =, 


any other Cutters. We buil 


| turnished with or without carriers. 





Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or | 


Machine, | 


mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. | 


RUST’S Portable Walking 
] 
Send for Catalogue. 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DEDERICK’S HAY» PRESSES. 










e ss 
et the customer 
ig : kecping the one 
9440 that suits « 
<9) 
\\ 
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Send for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilage. 


SILVER & DEMINC MF’C CO., 


HENION & HUBBELL a 
ON & 
55 North Clinton Street, CHIC4Go, ; Western Agents. 


QUAKER CiTYnevccrioy 


GRINDINGMILLS 


ron CORN AND COB, & 
FEED & TABLE MEAL “ 


A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
S787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. x. 
189 Water St., New York City, N.Y. " ~ 
42 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


FARMERS ti: DAISY 


New Style Hand or Power CORN 
SHELLER. The Fan cleans the 
Sp Corn as it comes out. THE QUES- 
i@i| TION IS ASKED why we sell our 
Shellers so cheap. ANSWER: We 
build them in winter after our 
CLOVER HULLER trade is over. 
All are warranted to do good 
work or no sale. NEWARK 
= MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 


BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


Save time and money by using Holt’s celebrated 
FORGE and KIT of TOOLS Fox $20 
srer Sie. 92 ele Tork 

H3LT MFG. CO., 51 Central Way Cleveland, 0, 
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VICTORY CORN MILL. 








CoB 


Mill and Crusher 
run together or fz 
independently. 

Theonly com- 


bined genuine 
FRENCH 

BUHR STONE 
MILL made. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. 
Send for catalogue & 
of Mills & Shellers. 
82"Mention this paper. 


AW. STEVENS & SOW, 
YOUR O 


' 
UBURN, N.Y, #4 
Bone, Meal, 


a Ri N CynerSholls. 


Graham Flour & Corn, in the 


GH HAND MILL esc 
1 mad 
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For Circulars,address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, 0. 





00 


Yr cent. more 
Poultry, Also POWER MILLS and 
FEED MILLS. nials 


1 and testimo: 
RM aplication. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 














in TOBER, 








< MACHINERY, TOOL 








ILLUSTRATED Fag 
JATALOGUE & 


peek eres 
emium Farm rine 


S, mo, o> 








APPLETON : a 


co. 











MANUFACTURERS 


Modern Hero Horse Powers and Grinding Mills, 


American Grinding Mills, 26 my he and styles, 
Badger - Shellers, Badger Seeders, 
Common Sense Wood Saws, Drag Saws, 


Smalley Feed Cutters, 3 sizes Tread & Sweep Powers, 


Corn and Cob Mills, Ear Corn Crushers, 
Potato Diggers, Farm Boilers, etc. 


















MODERN HERO. 

















All goods sent on 10 days’ trial and fully warranted. 
20,000 of our Grinding Mills now in use. 
+. 22 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


giving full description. 


APPLETON, WIS. 





Send for illustrated catalogue, 








NION HORSE-POWER 
est Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
RSs CHILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 


arator and Cleaner. 
ire utters, &€ 
W.L. BOYER & BRO., PH ILADELPHLA, PA. 





CUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR toany 
LEVER PRESS & 
NOW MADE. | 

ear e. 





Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread HOTS Power's 


With Patent oe Regulator. 





Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 


others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, ansdale, Pa. 


HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Machines for cam Sd woe? with Circular and 


Cross-Cut 
THRESH) ING and CLEANING Grain. 


warranted. 
tion sent FREE. 


Acknowledged by all 
to be 
THE 


BEST 


considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality 0 of Work 











California State Fair. 






Send for illustrated circulars. 
Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, &c. 
WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW PATENT 


WHITMAN'S 


—" PERPETUAL 


REBOUND 


Received First Premium at N. Y. State Fair, in 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1885, including the Grand 
Gold Medal and two Silver Medals, over Dederick 
and others; also World’s Fair at New Orleans, and 
The most rapid, powerful 
and durable press made; puts over ten tons in car; 
bale every three minutes; fully warranted and 

rotected ; three bales to any other press’s two. 
Also Horse Powers, 








50,000 


Will shell a 
Bushel of Corn 
in 4 MINUTES, 


Also Machines for 


Ask 
Your Merchant | 
OR IT. 
Send for Circular 





CORN SHELLER, 


Agents Wanted. g Miia 


in WOOD’S 
‘ep FAMOUS 











in the World. 


CARRY IRON rf ROOFING co., 


Bole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


$3.00. 
sa] WARRANTED 
35 YEARS. 































BELL Cig THE NEW» a 





















i. Pennsylvania Férce-Feed 





Warranted the most are. Force-Feed 
Fertilizer Dill in existence. Send for cire 
cular, A. B. FARQ 


permits us to offer the 





UHAR, York, Pa. 


CINCINNATI. 


N NS MU an = 

Oey Ss eA = 
Mi ILS AND E ENGINES 
for all purposes. An experience of thirty years 


Good work at low po? cmon Send for circular, 


48 pa pamphlet Free. 5 | 
Adidreee NTEES AND Ae W. GRAY’S SONS, ATES 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. | Sesto SE 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE | FANS STER DS Sam 
a | 4 |QUENEW;RE-CLEANER 
wa a | i 
=| 4 unis Chneteed EN 
oo EM AIALLENG 
poner af bd 
S 3 $1000 REWARD for THE VICTOR 
- saadiing Ss Ot telat a7 een 
—_ © Clover Seed in ONE DAY 
= m | VICTOR 
= DOUBLE 
cS = HULLER : 
= Milustrated circu- 
UNRIVALED Mit FIELD WORE THE WORLD OVER. goo 
UNEZCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTURE & FINISH. MACHINE ©O., Columbus, 0. Ea. Br. House, Hagerstown, Md, 
Send for Comaere. Mention auraN eechineie: 28: Y. THE LANE & BODLEY C0., 















Horse Power, positively the most desirable 
Economy, Power and Safe ty. 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 


ay THRESHING MACHINES 


HORSE POWERS AND SAW. MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 

ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

ual to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 

Cc over Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
if 





or Lightness, 
Boiler has horizontal tubes 


Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. ‘All 


sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
» Portable and Semi-Portable, 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


® JAMES LEFFEL & Co 
- SPRINGFIELD, O110, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor" 













T | Perfect Mowint 
/ MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 


Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Catae 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


HIGGANUM MFG CO., Higganum, Ct. 


WAREHOUSE, 38 So. Market St., Boston. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. H. ALLEN CO., 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 





machinery can compete with steam 


power. Sold on trial. Me‘al and 
wood workers send for prices, I[llus- 
trated catalogues free, 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 





W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., = 
Rockford, IIL. 
Address, No. 65 Ruby +t. 





GIBBS.sto escireE LOWS 
in Steel chilled and combination. 
STEEL 
> WOOD BEAMS. 


~— Manufactured by 
BUCHER & GIBBS P PLOW CO., CANTON, 0. 










GOK FEED sai STOCK 


with, the Tuer STEAM 
CENERATOR and save 






° 
Send for Catalogue A anu 
2ystate what you want. 

S RICE & WHITACRE M’F’G CO. 
42 & 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 





NEW. INVENTION 


Ny no” NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 






?% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “Kzactly” 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Tllustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
303 S. Canal Street, Chicago, DL 
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Tooth-Pulling While the Patient 
Dreams! 


One of the dental advertisements in our daily papers 
begins in this wise, ‘‘ Only dreaming while the old snags 
are removed, Broken teeth repaired while waiting,” 
etc., ete. Ordinarily, when one is in the hands of a tooth- 
doctor, there is not any tendency to dreaming, or, in fact, 
any fair opportunity to indulge in the luxury of a dream, 
even were the inclination never so strong. At least, this 
is our expericnce, and, we think, the accepted notion. 
But amid the other new coming luxuries of this inventive 
age, there are schemes toe boom even tooth-pulling into a 
delight, and we find advertisements—which, doubtless, 
sufferers answer—displaying the bliss of the situation, 
with invitation to mankind to ‘* come and buy,” for now 
the torture will be inflicted, and the tortured be “only 
dreaming, while the old snags are removed.” Pictur- 
esque and poetical this alliance between old teeth, with 
their anxious aches and pains, and the philosophy of 
dreams! Yet it cannot be that any reader of the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist will seck to be imposed upon by this 
new and foolish device. 


Town and Village Swindling. 

The devious ways of swindlers are full of puzzling 
crooks and turns, now leading up to some individual, 
and, again, striking a municipality. Of this latter sort 
the name is legion, encompassing pretended water- 
works, gas-works, electric light plants, horse railroads, 
and every other scheme from which some man, or body 
of men, hopes to make money without work. 

This is the way the work is done: A “raid” is put on 
foot by two or three men in New York, against some 
rural locality, where the people are willing to have 
“ modern improvements” introduced ; the schemers rep- 
resent themselves as supported by large capital, and they 
obtain a franchise for the desired ** improvement,’’ which 
costs nothing, and yet, being legally granted, is available 
for some sum in cash, when hawked for sale in the city. 
The result to the town or village is an ill-constructed 
public work, whose cost for repairs will eat up all the 
substance of it, and this, disposed of by the ‘‘exploit- 
ers” to the enterprising villaze s at a good figure, 
“feathers the nest’? of the former, and leaves the mu- 
nicipality—in debt. Hundreds of men in New York sub- 
sist upon their profits from enterprises of this character, 
and will continue to do so until rural municipal authori- 
ties shall stop making contracts for public works, except 
with persons whom they know to be honorable and sub- 
stantial, 


An Old Trick. 


Every year about this time we have a fresh batch of 
complaints against well dressed, p!ausible, traveling 
swindlers, who secure the signatures of unsuspecting 
farmers on a slip of paper, ostensibly to secure the 
prompt payment, on delivery, for some horse-rake, 
pump, plow, or other article, offered for sale at a very 
low price, and on very easy terms, at some future time, 
On these slips of paper they have the signature written 
in such a position that they can easily fill out a promis- 
sory note for any amount,and the victimized farmers soon 
afterwards find these notes in circulation with their 
names attached. The last parties reported practicing 
this old trick werg operating along the Hudson River. 
To all of our readers we have to give the oft repeated ad- 
vice, ‘Give such rascals a wide berth, and never sign 
anything for a stranger.” 





‘6 Book-Keeping in Three Weeks °° 


“Book-keeping: adults qualified within three weeks, 
No business college nonsense, etc., etc. Address Nee 
Our attention is directed newly to the class of advertise- 
ments of which this isa sample: of character identical 
with that belonging to the “telegraph instruction” 
frauds, which, under pretense of benefiting, injure, be- 
cause all business men accept as simple truth the worth- 
lessness of this ‘‘ hand-made edneation.”’ Boys and girls 
may be misled by these advertisers, and, being misled, 
are still entitled to sympathy, but * book-keeping instruc- 








tion” is offered to adults, and they—having any sense at 
all—know they can not become ‘qualified’? in the difficult 
and exact science of book-keeping in three weeks, or in 
anywise, save by long and laborious study and service. 
Besides, the advertisement before us as we write, is 
strictly emphatic in declaring the fact that its perpetra- 
tor is entitled tono countenance or consideration what- 
ever; ‘‘no business college nonsense,” he says, and this 
in face of the thorough work performed, for example, by 
such institutions as Eastman’s, whose system gives each 
student that which is the very nearest approach to actual 
experience in the real business of life. There is no 
method of becoming qualified as “* book-keepers” or for 
any other station of responsibility in’ business, except 
by labor in actual service, or under the training of seri- 
ous and sincere educational systems, which will not pre- 
tend to force growth or development, but will build’ up 
the man in every way, morally as well as mentally, 

‘*National Lottery of Coloniza- 

tion.”’ 

Time out of mind, and times without number, we have 
urged the United States Government not to allow circu- 
lated through its mails, the papers of any lotteries, and, 
in the same breath, we have warned our readers against 
these tempting schemes. If we mistake not, there is an 
inhibition upon such matter in our mails, if it be of this 
country solely; why then shall the British government, in 
virtue of postal connections, use the mails for ends which 
are unlawful to our own people? One **S. E. Lefebvre” 
has sent a Canadian Lottery’s circulars broadcast over the 
Republic, and one of these is forwarded us by Mr. W. H. 
Allen, of Monroe, Massachusetts, who had received it 
from Canada. We have looked into the scheme so far as 
possible, and find itan attempt by the Province of Quebec 
to entice colonization, The Province wants money: 
the Canadians haven't it to give, and so the Dominion’s 
contract with the United States for mail exchanges is 
availed of, for drawing funds from our people. If Canada, 
or either Province of Canada, desires colonists, or money 
for colonization purposes, its efforts should be confined 
to its own people; the genius of our institutions is op- 
posed to all lotteries, as also are the consciences of our 
people; and the authorities at Washington should inter- 
dict these uses of our mails by any foreign power, out of 
deference to these accepted truths. In sending us bis 
circular, Mr. Allen has done well, and in his suggestion 
that ‘there is no way to prevent the circulation of these 
by mail, or Cavada from harboring American boodlers 
and bank robbers,’’ we must, perforce, concur, unless, as 
to lotteries, the Post-master Genera! shall assert himself, 
and apply to fereigners the postal rules which govern us, 
Our thousands of subscribers in the Provinces will thank 
us for bringing the Provincial authority to book on this 
matter, 


Bogus Pianos and Organs. 

** Being about to make an extensive tour, a lady will 
sell magnificcut rosewood cabinet Upright Piano, seven 
and a quarter octaves, overstrung, iron plate, used five 
months, warranted five years by maker, cost $800, for 
$200, including Stool and Cover, Call at private resi- 
dence, No. — street.” 

The above is a specimen of advertisements continually 
appearing in New York papers. Inquiry at the given 
number, which was a furniture salesroom in spite of its 
outward appearance of being a private house, brought to 
view a piano, not secondhand but new, brightly polished, 
and with fair but uneven tone, with poor quality of wire, 
uneven quality of felt in the hammers, bad spots 1n the 
sounding board, aud cheap lumber throughout, being @ 
fair sample of a legion of pianos made for sale and not 
for use. The term ** secondhand * was evidently used as 
an excuse for the apparent cheapness of a supposed val- 
uable piano. Ignorance of the location of the factory was 
claimed by the salesman, The factory was however 
discovered by proper inquiry. No sign graced the door, 
but up stairs two work rooms were found, and one 
workman putting together a dupl.cate of the instru- 
ment already seen. The proprictor was conveniently 
away. A little questioning, howeve?, elicited from the 
workman that the instruments were sold only to the 
trade, and for $125; that the component parts were 
mostly bought in various places, ready made ; the action 
in one place, the iron castings in another, the pegs, wire, 
etc., in another, and the frame in still another. The 
reader may form his own impression of the value of 
the maker’s guarantee under such circumstances. Such 
instruments are specially deceptive, as they are seen and 
heard at their best when new, and mag hold out in fair 
condition for six months or a year, but will afterwards 
rapidly deteriorate. These fraudulent pianos are pushed 
everywhere, but in the country they are the most success- 
ful, as they cannot be so readily compared with better. 

In cabinet organs also the amount of fraud and trick- 
ery is surprising. The proportion of poor instruments 
is greater than in pianos, for the cash outlay being 














smaller, less care and scrutiny are usually employed in 
the selection. In the country, and to some extent in 
the city, the instrument swindle often takes the form 
of an oily-tongued canvasser who begs the privilege of 
leaving a piano or organ on approbation a few weeks 
or months. This looks plausible, and where an instru- 
ment is desired, the offer is frequently accepted. The 
instrument once within the door, the agent finds ways 
and means to make its stay permanent. The true in- 
wardness of the instrument does not usually develop un- 
der six months, possibly one year, If otherwise, the 
agent argues away the dissatisfaction or juggles the re- 
fractory note, If these do not suffice, he charges the 
family with abuse of the instrument, and in extreme 
cases threatens a suit for damages. Under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, the customer finds that the pay- 
ments already made will be lost if the instrument is 
taken away. Once fairly domiciled, the work of decay goes 
merrily forward. The piano tone becomes uneven, some 
notes thick and ‘‘tubby,” others sharp and wiry, the ac- 
tion fails to repeat, and the piano will not stand in tune, 
In time the sounding board warps, or the iron plate 
cracks, The organ becomes wheezy; the keys persist- 
ently stick; the action warps, letting the wind into the 
wrong set of reeds ; some reeds crack ; and in both piano 
and organ the varnish cracks, letting out the moisture 
from the unseasoned wood. The guarantee of the maker 
when most needed proves to be worthless, It is a queer 
element of human nature on which the salesman largely 
depends, viz., the disposition to praise one’s own prop- 
erty, and never to acknowledge one’s self the victim of a 
swindle, Prevention is better than cure. Where the 
services of a disinterested expert are not available, a 
wide berth should be given to all instruments new or old 
that do not come from houses of established repute. 


oe 


Cautionary. 
<> 

** Throat and Lung Remedies.’’ 

As the autumn and winter of each successive year ap- 
proach, we are besieged by letters from anxious sub- 
scribers afflicted with coughs and colds, asking about 
some remedy largely advertised, either in the public 
prints or by circular, One before us now states that 
alter using a “trial bottle” some relief is experienced, 
and while their regular physician wiil not advise the 
continuance of its use, anxiety to obtain relief is so 
great that we are asked our opinion, and as to the 
standing of the party in New York who offers the ** cure’ 
for sale. We have followed these matters up repeatedly, 
and while, in many cases, there is no evidence of posi- 
tive frau.l about the office, laboratory or signs of the 
parties, and while an analysis of the ** Combined Reme- 
dies” might disclose only such simple syrups and herbs 
as our grandmothers used, and as harmless—yet with the 
circulars before us and the letters from the afflicted, so 
anxious to be cured, and catching at any straw, we must 
join with the regular physician who advised our corre- 
spondent against their use. It is bad enough to pay 
from $3.00 to $10.00 for some harmless syrup and some 
well known low custing cough allayment. If the **com- 
bined remedies” do contain any active stimulating drugs 
used in the “ trial bottles” to secure the sale of the lar- 
ger ones, then the “ remedy” is still more to be avoided. 
As these remedies have been advertised for the past 
quarter of a century under various names and se!dom 
two successive years under the same name, it goes with- 
out saying that up to this time no positive cure for con- 
sumption has been found, and that the last one adver- 
tised 1s the one so long looked for, is out of the range of 
probability ; and the safest way will be to continue under 
the care of a skillful regular physician until the fact be- 
comes abundantly proven. 








“Laken wild, Washington Co.,Me.’’ 

In response to Mr. J. P. Glass, Pickaway county, Ohio, 
wherein he inquires of this ‘* Lakenwild ” project, we can 
say, only, that ‘* we do not know.” Maine is a great and 
growing State, her own people are shrewd and “awful” 
calculating, every man and woman down there knows 
“jest how many peas there are in, a pod,” and—there- 
fore, we think that this Lakenwild plantation, with its 
highly ornamental circular, the “slick *’ portrait thereon, 
and ‘‘ testimonials,” including the offer of lots at “ten 
dollars each, for a while,” intending to hold their fellows 
“at one hundred dollars and upwards ” by-and-by, is just 
a ‘‘leetle” too liberal. That the country is a good one 
for summer sports, we know well enough, but that it is 
a good policy for our readers to go into real estate opera- 
tions up there, isdoubtfl. Yet each one should investi- 
gate, with all that the word implies, for himself, and not 
depend upon pretty handbills, poetical descriptions by 
professors, or personal reminiscences of ‘‘ wild-roving 
half-brothers,”’ of long dead or now living United States 
Senators, when seeking “a home for which to have a 
deed.” 
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BEGINS NOW. 


All New Subscribers for 1888, 
whose subscriptions come to hand 
before October 30, will re- 
ceive the American Agricul- 
turist for November and De- 
cember of this year without extra 
charge. 

The above applies to All new 
subscribers, from whatever source 
received — including Premium 
Clubs. 

Those too distant to receive this 
number before October 30, 
will be allowed 10 days after its re- 
ception in due course of mail, to 
take advantage of the above in pre- 
senting the paper to their friends. 
00000%000+00000000000000005 





Homes of Our Farmer Presidents.—Gar- 
field. 


Accompanying this issue is another of the En- 
gravings of the Homes of our Farmer Presidents, 
which the publishers of the American Agriculturist 
take great pleasure in presenting to our subseri- 
bers. The accompanying description is by Major 
J. M. Bundy, author of the “ Life of Garfield.” 
When our representative, having charge of the 
matter, called upon Mrs. Garfield at Mentor, Ohio, 


and stated that we would be pleased to consult her | 
wishes as to the writer of the article, she imme- | 


diately named Major Bundy. ; 

The next Engraving in the series will be General 
Grant’s farm surroundings. These Engravings are 
furnished to all subscribers free of cost. 
printed on heavy tinted paper, ten cents extra are 
required for mailing. 





Our European Subscribers. 


We are receiving many foreign inquiries, espe- 
cially from Australia, New Zealand, New South 
Waies, and Tasmania, for best terms on one or 
iaore yearly subscriptions to the American Agricul- 
turist. We offer the following table, postage paid : 

£&.sh.d. U.S. Currency. 
Yearly Subscription Price, 0-6-10 $1.64 
On two yearly subscrip- 

0-5- Oeach $1.20 each. 


tions, up to five, 

On five and all over, 0-+- 9each $1.14 each. 
Make remittance by Post Office Money Order, pay- 
able at New York General Post Office. To avoid 
delay and possible loss, enclose Money Order with 


your letter. 





Wanted Immediately. 


A Canvasser in every locality of the United States 
and Canada, to work from the first of October to 
the first of April, 1888, in procuring and forwarding 
subscriptions to the American Agriculiurist. We 
offer most liberal inducements for both men and 
women, inducements which cannot fail to attract 
them, and will afford unusual opportunities for mak- 
ing money to all who may want to engage in the 
work. Full particulars forwarded on application 
to the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 
Send immediately, giving name and address in full. 


When | 


| Our Free Offer Extended. 


—pf—— 
| The American Agriculturist New 
| Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


| 
In response to urgent requests to extend our 


offer made last month, see pages 400 and 401, Sep- 
tember number, we will continue it for thirty days— 
that is : 

We will present this invaluable volume, post- 
paid, to any person in the United States or British 
America, who sends us one new subscriber to the 
American Agriculiurist, at the regular price of $1.50 
per year, before October 31, 1887. 

Furthermore, any person sending more than 
one new subscriber will be presented with one 
book for each subscriber. 

And furthermore, where ten new subscribers 
are forwarded, the sender will receive an extra 
copy—that is eleven books ; and, if he chooses, he 
can therefore present each new subscriber with a 
Cyclopedia, and have a free copy for himself. 

In addition. every new subscriber sent in un- 
der this offer before October 31st, will receive the 
American Agriculturist for all of 1888, and be pre- 
sented with with the remaining two numbers of 
this year FREE. Orders filled in succession as they 
are received. 

All new subscribers for 1888, whose subscription 
is received before October 31st, will thus receive 
the American Agriculturist for the months of No- 
vember and December, 1887, free. 





— o> awe 


Seeking Information. 


Subscribers are invited to solicit information 
from us as they may, from time to time, desire 
and require it, on every-day topics and matters 
pertaining to the farm, garden, snd household. 
We cannot, however, notice, either through the 
columns of the American Agriculturist or by letter 
direct, questions by those not subscribers. Two 
| or three persons are now kept busily employed in 
| answering the requests for information from our 
' regular subscribers, who are all that we can 
attend to. In writing, sign your name in full, add- 
| ing ‘‘a subscriber,” and enclose stamp for reply. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





P. 8.—Anonymous letters never noticed. 


Wait Before Making Purchases. 


i 

{| Our Annual Premium List, now in preparation, 
| will contain an entirely new selection of premiums, 
embracing all the very latest styles and fashions. 
Every article has been selected with special refer- 
ence to the wants and needs of our readers, and 
what is more, every one can be procured without 
money, and with very little labor in securing sub- 
scribers for the American Agriculturist. Wait there- 
fore, before making your contemplated autumn and 
holiday purchases, until you have seen the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s new Premium List for 1887. 








A Special Premium. 


Any person sending us a club of fifty subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist, at $1.00 each, will be 
presented by us with a free scholarship in East- 
man’s splendid business College at Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Here is an opportunity which is very 
rarely presented. Any young man in the country 
who desires to secure a first-class business educa- 
tion (informing his friends what his desire is) un- 
doubtedly can secure the necessary number of 
subscribers in two or three days’ time. 

a 
Good Guns. 
—_ 


We have furnished many thousands of guns of 
various kinds to the subscribers and friends of the 
Amerwan Agriculturist, and of the large number 
of recipients, not more than half a dozen all] told 
have complained that the guns were not as repre- 
sented. Read elsewhere (page 448) descriptions 
of guns we now offer as premiums or for cash. 











How It is Received. 
a 
Though only just offered, large numbers are 
sending for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST CYCLO- 


PEDIA OF NaTuRaL History. The following re- 


sponses indicate how the work is being received. 
Baker Co., Pa., Sept. 8, 1887. 
Received Cyclopedia all right. Am very well 
pleased with it, and very much obliged. 
ALEX, GARROW. 
CakROLL Co., N. H., Sept. 9, 1887. 
Cyclopedia of Natural History received ; I con- 
sider it a valuable work, well worth a place in the 
library of all. F. Avans HALey. 


FRANKLIN Co., O., Sept. 9, 1887. 

The Cyclopedia of Natural History is all you 
claim for it, and should be in demand both on the 
farm and in the city. 8S. Monyveny. 

Kane Co., IL., Sept. 9, 1887. 

A most excellent work for general reference, 
and valuable in every family. Your offer of the 
work as a premium is a remarkably liberal one. 

8. W. Durant, Publisher Valley Chronicle. 
HAMPSHIRE Co., Mass., Sept. 8, 1887. 

Have seen your Cyclopedia, and think you are 
making quite a present. Your magazine is worth 
double the money you ask for it to any one, and to 
the farmer it is invaluable. A. A. MANSUR. 


SaGapDAHoc Co., ME., Sept. 10, 1887. 
A useful and instructive work, and one’ which 
should have a wide circulation at the liberal in- 
ducement for which you offer it. 
G. F. ALEXANDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept., 8th, 1887. 
Your Cyclopedia of Natural History contains 
much useful information, without the technicalities 
generally used in such works. It is a valuable pre- 
mium. RicE BROTHERS. 
Berks Co., Pa., Sept. 10, 1887. 
A very desirable addition to my library, and 
think farmers in particular will be pleased with it. 
Iam quite sure the boys and girls will like it. 
8. B. Best, Ep. Home Monthly. 
Cook Co., ILL., Sept. 9, 1887. 
Your Cyclopedia received. We are very well 
pleased with it, and think every one ought to take 
advantage of the offer, and obtainacopy. Itisa 
book for everybody, young and old. 
F. W. BRENCKLE. 


Woopsury Co., Iowa, Sept. 10, 1887. 
A very complete work, well worth the whole of 
the subscription price of the American Agriculturist, 
which I consider to be the best publication of its 
kind in the country. J. N. PALMER. 


MERRIMACK Co., N. H., Sept. 9, 1887. 
Cyclopedia of Natural History received. Am 
more than pleased with it. Do not see how such a 
valuable premium can be offered for the price of 

the paper. Cuas. A, WILLIAMS. 


Satem Co., N. J., Sept. 9, 1887. 

I received your Cyclopedia of Natural History, 
and am very well pleased with it. It is a book of 
which every person should possess a copy. Its 
remarkably low price should be the means of plac- 
ing it in everybody’s library. F. B. Morrison. 

LAPEER Co., Micu., Sept. 9, 1887. 

The Cyclopedia of Natural History is received. 
Permit me to say that I regard it as a valuable 
compilation of facts and information, which, when 
seen by the intelligent farmer, would be regarded 
as indispensable. Ido. not see how you can offer 
such a work as a premium, for it is certainly worth 
the price of the entire combination. 

Frep. HALL. 


——_ 


Our New Expert Photographic Outfit. 


This proves to bea highly popular outfit, and we 
renew the offer made on page 280 of the June 
American Agriculturist, where full details are given. 


Read the Advertisements and mention the American Agriculturist in writing to the Advertisers. 
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RELOADING TOOLS 





IMPLEMENT SET. 





FOR GUNS. 








The above cut represents a Complete Set of Reloading 
Tools, comprising a jointed Cleaning Rod, with the cleaning attachments 
a Closing Mz chine, to turn down the end of paper shells 
to hold wad in; a Loader, with nickled tube, for ramming down the charge ; 

a Powder and Shot Measure combined, to guage the charge ; a Ring Shell 
i to pull out the shellsif they should stick in the gun, and a Recapper 
This elegant and complete set supplied, post-paid, 
OR, supplied for 2 subscrip- 


to screw on the end; 


for repriming the shells. 


for $1.50; OR, when ordered with gun, $1.00; 
tions at $1. 50 each, post-paid. See next page for valuable Guns, 


Capper. 





GUNNER’S OUTFIT, 





Consisting of Twenty-five Brass Shells, Cartridge Loader, Belt with Shoulder 
Strap, Powder Measure, Cartridge Planger, Cartridge Ring, and Cartridge 
We can supply this outfit, when ordered with gun, for $1.50; OR, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OJ4, without gun, for $2.00. Receiver to 
pay express charges. 
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++ Double Barrel Breech-Loading Shot Guns + 
IFOR EVERYBODY.| 


Highly Finished, Durable, Reliable and Accurate. Each Gun thoroughly examined. 
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The above cut shows Our New Top Snap Gun, Extension discharging the cartridge, and by moving the action opens the gun to reload, 
Rib, Bar Locks, Pistol Grip, Patent Forend, Solid Plungers and Shell Rejecter. without first pulling back the Jocks to the half-cock notch ; it is the best 
This gun has Laminated Steel Barrels ; Solid Plungers, which penetrate the and most durable style of lock for gunsthat is made. The Extension Rib 
cap in cartridge, work in grooves, and do away with the springs, thus leaving extends over the break and fits into the frame, thus making another fastening 
nothing to get out of order ; English Walnut Stock, with Pistol Grip, finely for the gun on top ; it relieves the bolt fastening, and makes two fastenings 
chequered, which makes the gun come up better and lessens the recoil, mak- instead of one. _— Guages, 10 and 12; length, 80 to 32 inches. 10-guage 
ing itamuch more preferable gun to handle than one without the Pistol Grip. guns weigh from 83 to 10 Ibs.; 12-guage, from 7 to 9 Ibs. This elegant gun 
This gun has a Rubber Butt Plate, which adds to its appearance ; also, good supplied for $20.00; OR, for 25 yearly subscriptions, at $1.50 each. 
Steel Bar Rebounding Locks, which come back to the half-cock notch after {| Receiver to pay express charges. 
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The Side Snap Action, Hand-Made Double Barrel | Rebounding Locks, Shell Rejecter, Laminated Steel Barrels, and Solid 

Breech-Loader, offered by us this summer, is having immense sales, Plungers. Of good material throughout. In 10o0r 12 guages; 30 or 32 inches 
and giving thorough satisfaction. This gun has latest improvements. | in length. 10-guage guns weigh from 8! to 101bs.; 12-guage, 7} to 9 Ibs. 


Patent Forend, by which the gun can readily be taken apart, doing away with We supply this fine gun for $15.00; OR, for 20 yearly subscriptions at $1.50 
the screws and pegs which formerly fastened the barrels to stock. Also, fine | each. Receiver to pay express charges.—Large numbers of these guns have 
Walnut Stock, with ornamented Rubber Butt, and Pistol Grip finely chequered; ! been sent out, and all proved satisfactory in every sespect. 
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Lefaucheaux Lever Action Guns.—blued Barrel, $10.00; weigh from 8 to 10 lbs.; 12-guage, from 7} to91bs. Blued Barrelled Gun 
Laminated Steel Barrel, $12.00. Thousands of the above guns have been sup- sold for $10.00; OR, supplied for I yearly subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
plied as premiums and sold for the price by us in years past. This gun is Laminated Steel Barrels, price $12.00 ; OR, supplied for 1% subscriptions at 
strongly made, of good action, and thoroughly reliable and accurate. Made $1.50 each. Receiver to pay express charges. This Gun has been a very 
in two guages, 10 and 12; barrels, °8 tv 32 inches in length ; 10-guage guns popular premium, and is now used by many of our readers. 

Sam le Res onse __Kearney Co., Neb., August 3o, 1887.- Dear Agriculturist: The $15 Gun that you sent me 

p p " by express came all right; for which please accept my thanks. I would have acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the Gun sooner, but wanted to test it; then I have been sick. Well, out of twenty shots I killed 
eighteen chickens and rabbits: three shots were setting the rest wing and running shots, and I am satisfied two 
shelis had no shot in them. I would rather have had a No. 10; I think it would have been better for geese; but 
am satisfied. Got a better Gun than I expected. Yours truly, JOHN F. YOUNG. 


Write explicitly whether we shall ship by Freight or Express; ascertain charges at your nearest Express or Freight 
Office. Weight of Gun, securely packed, 20 Ibs. 
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WITH A CHAPTER 


FENCE LA W. 


Nearly 300 Illustrations. 


A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 


are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a 


Synopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States, 





CIN ae case cs tow 
CuaPTeR I.—Rail and otier Primitive Fences. 
II.—Stone and Sod Fences. 
III.*-Board Fences. 


IV.—Picket Fences. 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
V.—Barb-Wire Fences. 

ViI.—Fences of Barb Wire and Boards. 
VII.—Hedges. 

VIII.—Portable Fences and Hurdles. 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHaerer IX.—Fences for Streams and Gullies. 
CuaprTeR X.—Making and Setting Posts. 
XI.—Gates and Fastenings. 
XII.—Wickets and Stiles. 


XIII.—Fence Law. 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


CuHapTerR XIV.—Country Bridges and Culverts. 











MOM AMMAIVW 


CLOTH, 12mo. 


0. JUDD CO., 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 








Farm Appliances. 


DESCRIBING NUMEROUS 


Useful and Labor-Saving 
Appliances, 


Which will be Found of Great Value in 
Every Department of Farm Work. 


This new volume contains valuable hints for every 
farmer, all practical and made plain by the large number 
of illustrations. Most of the appliances are of such 
simple construction, that any one, handy in the use of a 
few tools, can make them, and so find profitable employ- 


ment on rainy days, or during the leisure time of winter. 








. eoi{es ass pia ala Sass aie i 
CHAPTER I.—Racks, Mangers, Stanchions, Troughs. 
CuapTER II.-—Vehicles, Rollers, Harrows and Markers, 
Cuaprer III.—Small Tools and Appliances. 


CHAPTER IV.—Appliances for the Barn, Pasture and 
Dairy. 
CuapTreR V.—Wells, Pumps, Cisterns and Filters. 


CuapTeR VI.—Appliances for Handling Hay and Corn 
Fodder. 


CuapPTeR VII.—Stump Pullers, Derricks and Slings. 
CuaPTer VIII.—Preparing and Handling Fertilizers. 
CuapTer IX.—Appliances for the Garden and Orchard. 


CHAPTER X.—Appliances for Slaughtering Hogs and 
Curing the Meat. 


NEARLY 250 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW TORE. 





Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New Y York.) 


Farm and Garden. 

Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book. 
| Ymeina F —— ’s Hand-Book 
Bepereane Cultu 
ley’s The Rook. Gl I inc dscinsachcavedddanseeuns 
_ RAN Pant NI cic sin. acanacucccenaeqers “Pa ‘aper.. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. New and — Edition....... 2 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure................... 
Brackett’s Farm Talk. ............ paper, 50 cts.; cloth 
LITE ET BE, 
3rill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing = ERE ER 1 
Broom-Corn and Brooms.............cceeeeeees we 
Curtis on Wheat Culture....... 


- 


URN INEM iste: “i nccaciecncs Staccccdsecataccccasdsects 
PATI COMVERIOROOS. 0.0 cccccccescscessces ada denenees ceed 
UIE gece cccwccadbeccded ctawseachan 
Farming for iy a re 
eer 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato C oltare. New & Enlarged Edition. 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize E —_ by practical grow _ 
French’s Farm Drainage.. 

Fuller’s Practical Forestry 
Gregory on Cabbages 

Gregory on pert = a Mangold Wurtzel 
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Gregory on Fertilizers............... 
Gregory on Onion ae SON 
Gregory Cit: BN 6 aco 0:00.00:560ecenee 
Harlan‘s Farming with Green Manures. . ok, 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old......... 1 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Plain, Si: 
Colaweds TE GPNCIGG. «65k sic cccnacackacescucseck ace 6 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised ee 1 
Henderson’s Garden and Farm Topics................ eal 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure........... ......... 1 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. New and Ene 
pe Se eR ieee ocd 
Henderson & Crozier’s Tiow the Farm Pays............ 2 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition aie 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed................05 iadendaa 
Jolmnson’s HOW CKONS GroW. ..vcccncccccccccceccececnes « @ 
Johnson’s How to Plant.................00- ges er aper.. 
Re ey ee hs: Paper... 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry................ceeee8 1 
EO ONE aia sididins cic ahasedennsedcedeatpanucds Paper.. 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors........... 

Long’s Ornamental Gardening 

Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar................. 

a s Illustrated Dictios ary of Garde 
I. II. and III, now ready. Each volume, 

Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea... 

Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture 
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Oemler’s Truck-Farm ing at the South....... 50 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres............... 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State 150 
Pedder’s Land Mcasurer for Farmers... -. & 
Plant Life on the Farm...........scecses 1 00 

uinn’s Money in the Garden............ccccccccocccccecs 1 50 

egister of Rural Affeirs, awning 9 vols., eac hee 1 50 
Riley's Potato Pests............... eccccceese 50 
Robinson’s Facts for Farmers..... 00 
Roe‘s Play and Profit ia ymy Garden. 50 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres Too Much... 150 





BUAEE  POPNN WON OOO ics tscdscecncansacamiseccndcacaceeeel 1 00 
Stewart’s Irrigation ies the Farm, Gurden, and Orchard 1 50 
EGU OCUON OM iddcciccicass. “axaccudusanesucneacucel 1 00 
The lilustrated eens “of Gardening. V's.1&I1.each 5 (0 
Vo IS TE, ee paiananisoucs 

Thomas’s Farm Implements and omen 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 









Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden..... 2 00 
Villes’ Artificial Manures..................- ina dee teava 6 00 
Villes’ = Farming without gag Wedcdaaathoaouans 25 
Villes’ School of Chemical Manures.............. ...... 13 
Waring’s Book of the Farm............... 2 00 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture...... 100 
Waring’ ss Bapinene”  VOGGI ioc. asin ssicccesesecictce eased 8 3 
2 





Waring’ s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns..... 
on 8 ao Condition in City _ Country 
W: nina 8 Chem istry of the Farm. 

White’s Gardening for the South.. 

" Fruits and Flowers. 
American Rowe Curtarinta. oiciicsiccccaccccccevctcccecs ‘ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Bailey’ 8 Field Notes on ne Pes Culture...... 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and Pear..... 
Chorlton‘’s Grape-Gro wer’s Guide..............0ceceees 
Collier’s Sorghum, its Culture and Manufacture........ 
ek RL ona oards.. 
Downing" 's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 
Elliott’s Hand |sook for Fruit Growers....pa., 60c.: clo. 
Every Woman her own Flower Gardener..........+.. . 
Fern Book for Everybody............ccscees 
WPanler © Gress CONC IEN a. oc cwiecncdccacnarcascares 
Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. New. 
Fuller’s Small Fruit en ist. New Editior 
Fulton’s Peach Cult: ure. 
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Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. ..... ... és 
Hibbard’s Amateur's Flower Garden................005 9° 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and pieces atory... 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Rose Book 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens........... 2. 0--sese-ceee 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine —_— 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home 
Moore’s Orange (Culture. 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. 
Origin of Cultivated Plants 
Parsons on the Rose.............. 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden 
Rixford’s Wine Press and Cellar 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes _ ‘Ours 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits... 
SHOCHAN ES VOUP PIMs c cacccccaceucecess 
Saunders’ Insects Injurious to a + SE 
Stewart's Sorghum and its Pro 
Thomas’s American Fruit C aiturist: 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden a 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens........cccsccescecceces 
Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries......... aida Sesstisias 
White's Cranberre Culture...........-cccccesccecceccere ee 
Williams* Orchid Grower’s Manual............e.00-.5 eoee 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening............ censeren e 
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Keeping Cions.—Mr. 8. Cook, Franklin | Proofing Fiber Company, 56 South street, New York. 


county, Massachnsetts, asks how he can preserve cions 
in a good condition for grafting as late as the first of 
June. We should cut the cions as usual, and pack ina 
box with sawdust or moss, keep in the cellar during the 
winter, and, when warm weather approaches, place the 
box in the icehouse, but not in contact with the ice. The 
contents must be kept dry as well as cool. 





Grass for Name.— Mr. C. F. Barnes, 
Brown county, Nebraska. The grass you send is the 
Tall Panic grass, Panicum virgatum. It isa tall, showy 
species, and often cultivated as an ornamental grass. If 
cut while young, it makes fair hay, but with age it gets 
very hard. In many localities it forms a large share of 
the ‘* prairie hay.” 

Neighbors Wanted.—Mr. H. H. Twin- 
ning, Cleburn county, Arkansas, writes us of abundant 
crops this year, and speaks of the lands of the county 
as timbered with pine, oak, hickory, sycamore, walnut, 
etc. The government gives one hundred and sixty acres 
to settlers for twelve dollars, and sells any number of 
acres at fifty-six cents per acre. Improved farms can be 
purchased at from one and a half to eight dollars per 
acre. County healthy, with splendid water, and numer- 
ous mineral springs. Lumber five to ten dollars per thou- 
sand. He states that five hundred dollars will give a 
family a good start; some have come with one hundred 
dollars, and are now in good homes, and doing well. All 
kinds of grain, fruit and vegetables grow well, and stock 
raising is profitable. 

Rapid Development of North Car- 
olina.—We were much pleased with a visit from Col. 
John T. Patrick, State Commissioner of Immigration for 
North Carolina, who was in New York, arranging for a 
Branch to his bureau. He reports the outlook for in- 
creasing prosperity as never better. Crops are abundant. 
The planters are hopeful; and the coming State Fair, to 
be held at Raleigh, promises to be the best attended, and 
making the finest display of any ever held. The Cattle 
Clubs in Raleigh, Henderson and Asheville, have created 
a lively interest in blooded stock, and the Grape Show at 
Raleigh, early in July, gave evidence of the peculiar 
adaptability of the climate and soil of the State to the 
culture of the grape, and the production of wine. One 
exhibitor displayed one hundred and twenty-five varieties 
of the grape. The State appropriates $21,000 annually for 
the support of the Agricultural and Immigration Depart- 
ments, including an experimental farm. Railroads are 
being projected, and many are now building, which open 
up much new country, and towns are growing up by 
reason of the facilitics thus afforded. Along the lines of 
these new roads, the depot, possibly in the woods, is 
soon surrounded by a growing town. The property in 
the vicinity is made available for small farms, which sell 
to actual settlers at from five to twenty dollars per acre, 
and from their position they will naturally increase in 
value. Commissioner Patrick is an earnest worker, with 
entire faith in the work he has in hand, and that soon the 
attractions of North Carolina in climate, soil, and acces- 
sability will draw to her such an immigration as will de- 
velop her wealth, and build up her waste places. He 
acknowledges the value of the American Agriculturist as 
an advertising medium, when he says that he has received 
at least twenty-five per cent. more benefit from our pages 
than any other medium. 
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Business Department. 
_—— 

The Challenge Windmill, —In an- 
swer to inquiries we have to state we hope soon (prob- 
ably next month) to present a fine illustration of this 
splendid mill which, together with other valuable farm 
implements, are manufactured by the Challenge Wind- 
mill and Feedmill Company, of Batavia, Illinois. 


Ensilage and Feed Cuatters.—tThe 
popularity of silos has made a great demand for ensilage 
cutters. These,also feed cutters, and other impiements 
of decided value to farmers, which are handsomely illus- 
trated by the manufacturers, [viz., the Silver & Deming 
M’f g. Co..] Salem, Ohio, in avery attractive catalogue, 
which is forwarded on application. 


Corn Shellers.—We learn from the manu- 
facturers that over fifty thousand of Wood’s famous corn 
shellers are now in use. They likewise state that sample 
machines are furnished for $3.00. Circulars are furnished 
on application to these manufacturers, that is, the Garry 
Tron Roofing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plant Bed Cloth.—In the very favorable 
rotice which we gave in the Angust number of the 
American Agriculturist of Plant Bed Cloth, we should 
have stated that it is manufactured by the U. S. Water 








It cannot only be used as a snestitute for glass, but it is 
invaluable in a variety of ways. We have no hesitation 
in warmly recommending this Plant Bed Cloth to our 
subscribers, indeed they ail of them should use it. 


Good Drain Tiles.—We have received 
specimens of round tile manufactured by Jackson Broth- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. These tiles appear to be perfect in 
every detail. They are very strong and uniform in thick- 
ness and shape, qualities upon which success in draining 
largely depends. We are informed that the demand for 
these tile is increasing so rapidly that the proprictors of 
the works have been obliged to purchase two additional 
large steam machines, and are erecting another Jarge 
kiln and drying building. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 
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The Only machine that received ap award on both Herse-power 
and Thresher and Clearer, at the Centennial Exhibition ; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals ziven by the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in ‘* Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country. Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts, 
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JANUARY 16, 1804, 
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For four passengers. The best general Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 3001bs.: Capacity 800 lbs.; hangs very low; 
rides as easy asa buggy, and can be used for family or 
business purposes. Over 4,000 now in use, and giving the 
best satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. Prices and ‘OVER free to those who mention 


paper. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y. 


paper. 











Pennsylvania Agricltana Works, York, Pen 


arquhar’s Standard Rogines & Saw Mill, 
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TRAVEL VIA 
Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
ST. JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 





DENVER, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS CITY, 


CITY OF MEXICO, 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of connecting lines, or address 
7.J. POTTER, H.B.STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. .M. G.P.&T. A. 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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WATCH ! 





To introduce our Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Jew- 
elery, &c., and to show new customers that we are tho 
Cheapest House in the West, we make this special offer 
for 90 days only. Our Silverene Watch comes in 8 oz. 
open face, finely finished, Smooth eases, which look and 
wear like solid silver with an extra Jeweled expansion 
balance lever imitation Elgin movement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

NOTICE:—That all may see and examine this watch 
before paying for same, we will scnd it C. O. D., subject 
to full examination if 50 cents is sent in advance as & 
guarantee of good faith, $3.50 to be paid at express 
office, or if $4.00 full amount is sent with order we will 
CIVE FREE a Fine, Gold Plate Chain and Charm. 
we HILL Hd} Wholesale Jewelers, 

8 89 100 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

_ Mammoth Catalogue Free. 





rofitable and seasonable. Agents wanted. Address 


eee. Full particulars of our very latest; saleable, 
PUSHER, Box M, Station D, New York. 





OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Penny Morris 
Game of For and Geese, The Star Puzzle, The Great Triple 
Prize Puzzle, and Sample Book of Late Style Visiting Cards. All 
for only a 2-ceut stamp. CAPITAL CARD CO., Columbus, 0. 


EVERY MONTH. 

5 1,000 LIVE AG! NTS WANTED 

atonce. Our Agent’s Outfit 
beautiul SATINeLINED CASKET OF 


a 
SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER O0., Wallingford, Conn. 















18k SOLID ROLLED GOLD,RINGS f cocomers, wo wit send tne following 


Rings at the special prices,quoted,which are about one-fourth the regular price charged in jewelry stores. 
TR 
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POPULAR WEDDING RING. 


CHASED BAND RING. 
Sample, by mail, 20. 4 


Sample, by mail, 30c. 











HEAVY WEDDING RING. 
Sample, by mail, 35e. 


CHASED RING. 








Sample, by mail, 25e. 





firm in America. Address W. Hill & Co., 





We warrant each and all of the above Rings to be 18k Solid Rolled Gold. With each Ring wesend our 


Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Jewelry. We give 
holesale 


randeur value for less money than any other 
ewelers, 100 W. Madison St., Chicago. 























{llustrated 


- All old and new va- 
rieties. GRAPES. 
Extra Quaili:y. War- 
ranted true. Also other 
SMALL FRUITS, 
t7@ Cncap by mail. 
Low. rates to dealers. 
Catalogue FREE ! 


NIAGARA 7-S:H¥REARD.Co 


Headquarters and lowest rates for 


EMPIRE STATE & 
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Duiversity of the State of New York. 
nary 


ical: 
Jee eter gege 


139 and 141 West 54th St.,. NEW YORK CITY: 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
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2806 Ibs. Send for descrip-/f 
71 tion and price of these fam. 
yaous hogs, also fowls. THE 
If th = B. SILVER i paeccenge Oo. SS 
ese hogs are really cholera proofs, a . 
anteed, have we not the solution A tine prebieas. 
“How to banish hog cholera?” Write for par- 
ticulars, and investigate. Mention this paper 
S Ht | R LE We have now 
® some sixty 
young PIGS ready for immedia‘e 
shipment, two to four months old, 
which we offer at much lower prices 
than ever before. Also, a few sows in farrow, and boars fit 
for service. These pigs are fully pedigreed, and entitled to 
registry. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
at once for prices. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
POULTRY WORLD. 
, A monthly magazine, the olaesi, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
<a ‘ i vored entirely to poultry ever 
c= patie Splendidly illustrated, 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted entirely to 
oth 





cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartrFrorp, Cr. 


Address 





THE BES? CALE FASTENING! 


s 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANGHION ! 


MYNHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Addvess, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Newton’s improved 


thousands in use, VOW TIE 


(| Pushes them back when standing, 
draws them forward when lying 
—y down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
/ cular free, it you men.ion this pa- 
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The “W0O 


METAL, PERFECT 


Double Barrel Breech 
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WICH” 


Createst datgain Ever Offered 
| $(2,50 2°$30 cur 


Every Part Hand made 
and warrénted 
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| 
ALL 
Lightest, most reliable shot gun ever made 


NOW OR NEVER 1S YOUR 


paint — 
CHANCE! 





SS 





to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 


Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obtain the rreatest strength with other 


meeded gnalitiesin sun metal, 
gun, hence itisnamed the **w 
existance. 
found in any gunsmith’s shops anywhere. 


WICH 


Itis 


After innumerable trials theyatlength hit upon the kind ot metal used in this 
*? in honor ofthe Woolwich Infant, the mo t powerful Rifled cannon in 


But not only is the metal the best in the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizaus to be 


The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome, No other breech-loader begins to have anything like 


the same powerful action, 


ltis a&centre fire, l0or12 bere, Steel Barrels finely bore’. Has very easy working 


Bteel Lock, blued; anautom: tic sheil ejector suits either paper or bruss shells handsome case hardened mount- 


ings. Barrels 28, 30 and 82 inches. 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels Target 
Distance 65 Yards 





24 inches in Diametor. 














> 


It is one of the strongest arms ever made weighs from 
27% to 9% pounds, ¢ jus all the best qualities found 
ina$50 Snot Guu. Theinsiant youreye spots this gun 
you willadmire it and the ilrst trial will convince you that 
you never took sight overa better or truer piece Wein- 
tend to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL- 
WHICH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 
@..t, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
terand Sportsman will concede it to be the best shooting 
gun furnished at any price. So satisfled are we of the great 
merits of this gun that we will send C. 0. D. on receipt of 
$3.00, subjecttoexamination. Balance of billto be paid 
atexpressoilice. As soon as enough of these guns are sold 
at 812.50 to makethem well known to the shooting 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 knowing they 
wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure of ge‘ ting this excellent Gun 
ai 12.50. Agood gun like a good watch is always val- 
uable and willoften sellfor morethan twice ite cost. Toany 
one sending $12.50 at once, full amount ot cash witli order 
WE WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
MAN’S BELT of fine waier-proo 
canvas and 25 Shells extra. 
Our patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from failing out, furnished at 6O cents a Dozen, 
a Hundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundred, $2.0 
will buy full set reloading tovls, 


WANT A COOD SHOT CUN AT A 
va VOWODERATE PRICE BUY THIS. 


Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


World M’f'g Co. 122 Nassau St., New York 


RIE A BD 





Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





W/// per, E,.C. NEWTON, Batavia, Il, 

GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, FOR SALE A GENT BOO kz; 
heap. 1oroughbrec egisterec nimais, e€ get 

, ® Frices, EERE 


“Fancy’s Lad, 651,” 2nd Vrize, N. Y. Dairy Show. 
$25 upwards. Apply to 
CHARLES B. WOOD, 621 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





or SA LE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W. C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp 

for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, TiogaCo., N.Y. 
BOWE MEA for Poultry, Granulated Bone and 
3 Crushed Oyster Shells. Send for Price 

List YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 








ROWN LEGIIORNS, TRIO $5. _ 1 MALE 6 FEMALES, 
$10. Few chicks of P. Rocks, W. Leghorns and Wyan- 
dottes. Eg varieties in sprin: of ‘88. Write for 


ggs of 10 
Circular. HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


Cotswold Sheep 


Ewes and Rams for sale at very low prices. 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED Co., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 








M4 LE AND FEMALE AGENTS are reapinga 
L grand success with our new work. Circulars FREE 
by mail. G. C. RENWEE, 348 W. 48th St., N. Y. 





(2" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send von a sample conv of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion. Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Putent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, *ritten 








plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during ee time. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. 

J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Wi Inchester’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an excellent 
sreparation for Consamptives, for Coughs, for 
Veak Lungs, Throat Viseases, Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. (2@7Bre suRE AND GET WINCHESTER'S Pre- 
PARATION. $1 and &2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








A book «devoted entirely to Piymovuru 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, & 
book on curing PovuLtTrRy DIsEAsEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. SToppDArD, Hartford, Ct. 


BOOK DE BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
: 


mes, 43 Ways to Make Money. All for a two cent stamp: 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHlU, 











SPIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman’s Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex 
perts, comprise : 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising. 


It has been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudicea spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
gmap: and with its immense circulation and influence, 

t has aisv become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 





TALUABLE PATENT FOR SALE. FOR 
particulars write to the ADAMSON CO. 


(Agents for Selling Patents), Muncie, Indiana. 





F4 RMERS’ SONS AND DAUGHTERS can em- 
ploy their leisure hours or devote their entire time, and 
earn from $100 to & curing the fall and winter months, 
without leaving home. Send for Prospectus, mailed FREE, 
Address S. M. G., care “ American Agriculturist.” 


PACK May ICU Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Metd-to-the-Light Cards, The it . prin 
i i ron ¢ i] 2 FY ol \- 
Sena nya cLET a cas tang Beer Gnd Go tats 


QALESMEN.— Capable. pushing salesmen throughout 
SY the United Stotes. Steady permanent business and sure 
pay. Address “FARMER,” care O. Judd Co., 751 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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“<——>* LAND, HOMES, ETC.;.——=—+ 


Minnesota and 
Northwestern 


& | 
Between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis and between 
Chicago, Dubuque and Des Mvines, lowa. 
Two Limited Trains each way Daily. 


FOR SALE 70:o ose aX ESTATE, 00 


Acres of Land, weil fenceu a.d 
a of water, and-in a high state of Cultivation. This 
rm is beautifully located on  Chuptank Kiver, upon which 








two lines of boats make daily trips toand from Baltimore. 
The buildings consist of a three-story brick mansion, over- 
seer’s house, two tenant houses,and upwards of twenty other 
buildings. Fruits of all kinds in abundance. In fact, one of 
the most delightful southern homes in the South. Four and 
half miles from County Seat. For particulars, address 
JNO. P. STELLE, Executor, Easton, Md. 


VARMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 

100 Acres, $1,000 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. veel erous business ‘place. 
Circulars. Cc. K. L Is, Vineland, N. J. 








100 FARMS, NORTHERN _ COMMUNITY, 15 
— — Washinton, D.C. 
. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 





UBLIC SALE OF “SPRING PARK,” Alexandria, Va. 
Under authority ofa decree of Court, the subscribers will 
otter at Public Sale, on Saturday, Sept. b4, 1887, the valuable 
farm known as “ Spring Park,” c¢ ontaining abvut 80 acres of 
land, well watered, with Brick Dwelling House, and excel- 
lent out- buildings. It is situated abouta half mile from 


railroad depot, and is especially desirable for farming or | 


trucking pur oses. For particulars and terms of sale, ap- 
ply to S. FERGUSO . BEACH, or JOHN M. JOHNSON, 
special Commissioners, Alexandria, Va. 


NM e1 FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., DEL. 
3 The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Penin- 
sula. Address L. T. SAULSBURG & CO., Georgetown, Del. 


FOR S ALE ¥ 300 CHEAP FARMS IN 


West Va. Circulars giving 
Description, Price, * 
J. tCeRISTOR, Martinsburg, West Va 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 


Asparags inl 


For prices write to the 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED Co., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eel P. BROWN, Rising Sun, Ind. 


Brown?’s Fence Machine, 
See miastretions June number, page 272. 











YANVASSERS.—A few pushing men in every county 
+ in the United states. Rare chance for rapid advance- 


ment and permanent Th Oe to those rendering in- 
telligent services. HURLEY, Box M, Station D, New York. 


WANTED AGENTS to sell PRATT'S PATENT 


BUTTON FA NER. Addr 
PRATT ASAP SCrU RING co., “Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. $1 an hour, 50 new arti- 


cles. Catalogue and 
sample free. C. E 








MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y 


UT THIS OUT and return to me_ with 10 cents silver, 
and you will get by mail a package of 
goods that will bring youin more money in one month 


than anything else in America, Absolute ag Tal 
Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill 


390 FUNNY SELECTIONS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
e 


t d nice S: le Caras for 2 cents. 

Cn TILL PUB. CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 

SCRAP_ PICTURES, GAMES. tae . AND 
500 Sample Book of Cards, only 2 ce 

‘AR CARD CO, Sandon 15, Ohio. 
The Illustrated 

CONTAINING THE 
History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 


Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 


TOGETHER WITH 


A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ i Grape Culturist.” “Small Fruit Cul- 
urist,” “ Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS 


0. JUDD CO. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 























= “EMPEROR” 


Oo (improved) our pomeag say we the bent, breech load- 
ers. Complete Catalogue Free. D.n’t buy Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Watches and sporting ¢ Goods until you have 


our list. , 

can save con 
money. We offer 
a good Doub! : 
Barrel Breech 
Loader foronly 


G. W. CLAFLIN & CO., OTT Reeth tan a 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NE 
TO LADIES” © 


Greatest Bargains Gcncae 


Ceftees, 
Baking Powder eae 

For particulars addre: PRE MIUMS, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 

31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y’ 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, frvp rr. restes cures, 


se- 
crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sa: book of 
cards ever issued. All fora 2-cons stamp. Steam Card iy eek of nem Len 


Seliatiitiiemteee at 





ComPany 
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ESSTABLISEHED 18:18. 





PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 


CONCORD, N. H., 


S.A, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Dairy Goods 








—SPECIALTIES.— 
FAMILY DAIRY CHURNS, FACTORY CHURNS, FACTORY BUTTER WORKERS, FAMILY 
BUTTER WORKERS, BUTTER PACKAGES, PRINT BUTTER CARRIERS, 
GERMAN DAIRY PAPER, 


And everything needed in a complete Creamery or Butter Factory. 
Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, Concord, N. H,,U.S. A. 


SSTABLISSSD 181e. 
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LVST 
PVBLISHED 
JIWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
SCHUCHT® 







CENTS PERNVMBER 





0.5. THE 


_ Cosmopolitan 


The Handsomest, Cheapest, and Most 
Readable Illustrated Magazine 
in the World. 


ONLY 20 CENTS A COPY, $2 A YEAR. 
A LITERARY SENSATION. 


The Greatest Work of a Great Writer t 
be Published in The Cosmopolitun. ‘ 


CGEORCE SAND’S 


‘Princess Nourmahal, 


Look out for the First Chapters of this Stirring 
Romance in the October Number, 


NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


AGENTS WANTED, MALE AND FEMALE, to 
whom we will pay a good SALARY AND COM- 
MISSION. Some of our Agents earn $200 per 
month. Send for Sample Copy. 


SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Publishers, 


29 Park Row, New York City. 











FIELDCOPVBLISHERS 


PENSIONS “For Mexican War and Union Veterans. 
O B. STEVENS & CO., 
Washington, Gacaenk. Detroit, and Chicago. 





aM EN AND WOMEN of intellizence, desiring to im- 
prove their condition, can do no better than by en- 
gaging with us, and aciing as agents for some of our fast 
selling works. The inexperienced will RECEIVE such IN- 
STRUCTIONS which, if followed, will make SUCCESS CERTAIN. 

Whole time, or leisure hours only, may be profitably de- 
voted to the work. It CosTS NOTHING to learn the full 
particulars of our offer. Don’t negiect_this opportunity. 
Apply at gaa GEORGE WILLIAMS, Box M., Station D, 


New 
PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 


PATENTS book of information on_patents, 


trade-marks, Sopyrighbe jie. W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 
SI 00 Type Writer. The Jewelers’ Mercantile 
e Agency, New York and Chicago, have used 297 of 
them for yore. oe Labor-saving, Ingenious. Cat- 
alogue Free. NGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St,, N. Y. 
BOOKS Engineers. Catalogue free. Monthly 
List sent regularly if desired. 


E. & F. N. SPON, 35 Murray Street, New York. 











FOR FARMERS, MECHANICS AND 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. §t.00 per line (ag rate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1. 25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages.10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 


(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 














